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OUR DUTY TO CHINA 


Kou situation in China is the most im- 
portant international fact today. Our 
Policy toward that country should be 
clearly defined and publicly advertised. 
We are not disturbed by the threat of a 
possible alliance of Japan, Russia, and 
China for the control of the Pacific. And 
yet the possibilities of such a thing, not to 
mention anything of duty, may well lead 
us to act promptly to avoid it. We regret 
the silence of our Government upon this 
matter. Every principle of humanity and 
self-interest requires that our government 
should prove to China the continuance of 
our friendship. Representative Porter, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, has offered a resolution 
looking to the revision of all treaties be- 
tween the United States and China. The 
resolution would request President Cool- 
idge to enter into negotiations with the 
Republic of China for the purpose of 
placing the treaties relating to tariffs, ex- 
traterritoriality, and any other matters in 
controversy between China and the United 
States, upon an equal and reciprocal basis. 
This is a wise resolution and should be 
passed. If some such thing is not done, 
China, in her present temper, may de- 
nounce all the treaties. 

We cannot afford the appearance of 
abridging the sovereignty of China. Mr. 
Kellogg has recently said publicly that the 
United States do not wish to control, by 
treaty or otherwise, the internal policies 
of China, to fix its tariffs, or to establish 
or administer courts. If that be true, our 


course is perfectly clear. We need not do 
such things. Under the terms of the nine- 
power treaty, we agree to respect the terri- 
torial and administrative integrity of 
China and to aid her to develop and main- 
tain an effective and stable government. 
The Porter resolution shows the way. 
There is no justice in treating China in 
an unequal or non-reciprocal manner, to 
impose restraints upon her for our own 
advantage. In the language of the reso- 
lution, “international good will and the 
preservation of peace can be secured only 
when nations deal justly with one another 
upon a basis of respect and the mutuality 
of interests.” The resolution contains 
this paragraph: 

“In order to maintain peace and con- 
cord among the nations of the Pacific and 
among those having substantial interests 
therein, and to prevent the 400,000,000 of 
the Chinese from abandoning their tradi- 
tional doctrines of reason and justice for 
those of militarism, it is necessary that ex- 
isting misunderstanding and grounds for 
grievance upon the part of the Chinese 
people should be removed.” 

The resolution then reviews the initia- 
tive taken by the United States in the past 
“for the just treatment of China,” in- 
cluding the establishment of the “open 
door” principle, the remitting of the Boxer 
indemnities, and the calling of the Wash- 
ington Conference, “one of the primary 
purposes of which was to correct violations 
of China’s sovereign rights.” 

Then, declaring that “general experi- 
ence has demonstrated the impossibility of 
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obtaining adequate concerted action upon 
the part of the powers whose policies di- 
verge,” the resolution warns that as result 
the situation in China “has become pro- 
gressively worse, so that there is now indi- 
cation that China, impatient at further de- 
lay, will exercise her sovereign right to 
denounce, by unilateral action, the treat- 
ies which, in her opinion, so grievously 
oppress her.” 

Stating that it is in conformity with 
the traditional policy and practice of the 
United States to take action independent 
of that of other powers when it is deemed 
just and expedient, the resolution says: 


“The United States of America should 
now free itself from entangling relations 
with other powers whose interests and 
policies are not identical with those of the 
United States, especially such as are con- 
cerned with the traffic in opium ; the occu- 
pation of important and strategic ports of 
China; the exercise of political jurisdic- 
tion in connection with railway conces- 
sions, and, in general, the sanction of 
measures which infringe upon China’s 
sovereignty and administrative integrity.” 


Finally, declaring that if the situation 
in China is not promptly dealt with upon 
a basis of justice and equity, it will en- 
danger the peace of the world, the resolu- 
tion, as laid before the House, would pro- 
vide, with the Senate concurring: 


“That the President of the United 
States be, and he hereby is, respectfully 
requested forthwith to enter into negotia- 
tions with the duly accredited agents of 
the Government of China, authorized to 
speak for the entire people of China, with 
a view to the negotiation and the drafting 
of a treaty or of treaties between the 
United States of America and the Repub- 
lic of China, which shall take the place of 
the treaties now in force between the two 
countries, which provide for the exercise 
in China of American extraterritorial or 
jurisdictional rights or limit her full 
autonomy with reference to the levying of 
customs dues or other taxes, or of such 
other treaty provisions as may be found to 
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be unequal or non-reciprocal in character, 
to the end that henceforth the treaty rela- 
tions between the two countries shall be 
upon a wholly equal and reciprocal basis, 
and will be such as will in no way offend 
the sovereign dignity of either of the par- 
ties or place obstacles in the way of real- 
ization by either of them of their several 
national aspirations or the maintenance 
by them of their several legitimate do- 
mestic policies.” 

If we can maintain diplomatic relations 
with China, we can take action to carry 
out the spirit of this resolution. It should 
be done. 


BACK-SEAT DRIVING ON THE 
INTERNATIONAL HIGHWAY 


UR men whom we have chosen to drive 

our car of State must envy the gen- 
tleman of San Francisco who the other 
day was granted a divorce because his wife 
was a chronic “back-seat driver.” The 
granting of a divorce for such a reason 
furnishes food for reflection. The back- 
seat driver is under the law a person, an 
individual, a legal entity with the con- 
stitutional rights of the rest of us. Such 
a person is beyond the power of Congress 
to regulate, because the first amendment 
of our Constitution forbids Congress to 
make any law abridging the freedom of 
speech. If, riding in the back seat of an 
automobile, he—there is a possibility that 
it may be a woman—goes on to say, “Not 
so fast” ; “Look out”; “Is your emergency 
brake on?” “Don’t turn so abruptly”; 
is the oil”; “There is a cop”; “Don’t you 
know the traffic rules?” or the like, Con- 
gress might investigate such a case; it 
could not “abridge” such talk. And yet 
California has a driver who got a divorce 
because of it. Here, surely, is something 
for President Coolidge and Mr. Kellogg to 
take notice of and, perhaps, to comfort 
themselves with; for these gentlemen, it 
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must be confessed, have had their share 
of back-seat drivers. 

It matters not how crowded the inter- 
national traffic may be, there is always the 
back-seat driver who knows very well that 
whatever way the chauffeur turns, shifts 
the gears, uses the brake, manipulates the 
horn, or adjusts the lights, he is wrong. 
The back-seat driver must everlastingly 
talk, advise, find fault, and admonish. 
Most of his outbursts are spontaneous re- 
actions of his reflexes only. The less he 
knows about a car, the worse he is. He 
functions only with his spinal cord. He 
may be a nice person with a through-ticket 
to Heaven; but to the responsible driver 
he is a nuisance, usually doing more dam- 
age than good. 

Thus we are confronted with the ques- 
tion of how, in a democracy, people should 
behave when their government is con- 
fronted with a delicate international situ- 
ation. 

On theoretical grounds, every man jack 
of us, every jack out of doors has the right 
in America to shout his head off when the 
Executive branch of our Government is 
trying to compose an international dis- 
pute, however ticklish it may be. During 
the delicate controversy between our Gov- 
ernment and Nicaragua, nearly every man 
jack of us has done exactly that thing. 
This office has been choked with letters, 
petitions, newspaper clippings, arguments 
in various forms, urging this old Society 
to “stop our going to war with Nicaragua 
or Mexico.” 

On practical grounds, these persons may 
become and often are nuisances. They 
don’t help; they harm. When representa- 
tives of the French Government had come 
to an agreement with representatives of 
our Government on the terms of the 
French debt; when the terms were known 
to be acceptable to our own Congress, and 
it was only a matter of winning the votes 
of the French Chamber; and when all 
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other negotiations between this country 
and France depended upon a settlement— 
when, in short, our political car of State 
was going along pretty well, it was a fine 
time for the rest of us in the back seat 
to keep quiet. It remains to be seen 
whether or not some of the back-seat 
drivers have ditched our program of ac- 
cord with France. 

Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Kellogg have 
never had the remotest idea of leading the 
United States into a war with any other 
nation, much less Mexico or Nicaragua. 
It is true that they are confronted with a 
most delicate situation in each of those 
countries. The more delicate it becomes, 
the more careful the rest of us should be. 
It is proper to advise the President or the 
Secretary of State, particularly if it be 
privately done; but when the crisis is on, 
it is usually poor sense to hold mass meet- 
ings, write articles in the paper, and be- 
have otherwise as if we wish to serve notice 
to foreign peoples with whom we are in 
controversy that we of this country are not 
behind our Government. The old days of 
trying to promote international peace by 
throwing stones at our Government, espe- 
cially when our Government is trying as 
best it can to handle a delicate interna- 
tional situation, should remain among our 
memories of the past. If we are to 
achieve international peace, it must at the 
last be done with advice and consent of 
our Government. Much more than charity, 
peace begins at home. 

If the day is fair, the road clear, and 
everybody good-natured, the back-seat 
driver can say almost anything he wishes ; 
but if a storm is on, darkness descending, 
the traffic crowded, it is a good plan to 
leave the driver alone. He may get us 
into trouble; but, speaking generally, he 
is less liable to do so in a time of crisis if, 
after we have put him at the wheel, we let 
him do the driving. 

Of course, we know that metaphors walk 
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best on one leg, that drivers have to be 
regulated, that a mad driver may have to 
be throttled. This is no plea that we 
should make our chauffeurs judges, juries, 
and sole high executioners, along every 
highway and in their own right. They 
have got to be trained, and watched, if 
need be, on occasion fired or shut up. But 
at the moment when our very lives are in 
their hands, cars are traveling fast in 
every direction, the pavements slippery, 
and guns going off, then usually is a very 
good time for all in the back seat to speak 
very, very softly, if at all. 

There is another thing about this trying 
to drive a car through fire and flood by a 
general debate. If we are ever going to 
establish peace between nations, it will 
have to be provided for with the co-opera- 
tion of all in time of peace. The prob- 
lem of the peace workers is to set up, when 
men can think calmly and justly, ade- 
quate means of adjustment, and to develop 
the intelligence and the desire to make use 
of them, so that blow-outs and head-on 
collisions here and there will be less fre- 
quent. Constructive peace work is pro- 
phylactic. This is how any rational demo- 
cratic control of foreign policies gets in its 
work, 

If, for example, in our controversies 
with Mexico or Nicaragua, there were a 
body of clearly defined rules, duly estab- 
lished and agreed to in time of peace, by 
which we could measure our differences, 
and if in case of controversy over the 
meaning of one or more of the rules there 
were an authority to tell us what the rules 
really are, then there would be nothing for 
us peace workers to do except to stand by 
the rules. Since our chauffeur would be 
familiar with the rules, about all we would 
have to do in congested traffic would be 
to keep fairly quiet. 

We are not trying here to pass upon 
the equity in our disputes with Mexico 
and Nicaragua. We confess we do not 
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know enough to do that. We believe in 
the high-minded intentions of both Mr. 
Coolidge and Mr. Kellogg. We believe, 
further, that they are possessed of the facts. 
In times of peace we shall try to lead them 
and others to bend every effort to organize 
a law-governed world, so that our future 
disputes with the Mexicos and the Nica- 
raguas of some later day may find wide 
open ways for adjustment without any 
foolish talk of war. 

We are for special schools to teach back- 
seat drivers how and where to make use 
of their rights under our free institutions, 


THE COURSE OF JUSTICE IN 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


INCE there can be no peace between 

nations except it be based upon justice, 
the issues between this country and Nica- 
ragua, as between this country and Mexico, 
stand in need of examination in the light 
of that justice. 

Justice depends upon the facts and the 
law. As to the facts, our two best- 
informed men, we dare to believe, are na- 
turally our President and our Secretary 
of State. All of the documents are in 
their hands. As far as the rest of us are 
concerned, we are informed at best only 
partially. President Coolidge’s statement 
of facts, supplemented by a memorandum 
by Secretary Kellogg, appears elsewhere in 
these columns. From what we know of 
our Government and of its troubles with 
Central America, on the principle that 
swapping horses while crossing a stream is 
precarious business, we are quite willing to 
trust it to work out its case and to see that 
justice prevails. 

We do not believe that there is any 
danger of war between this country and 
Nicaragua or between this country and 
Mexico, unless uninformed and overemo- 
tional persons lose their heads completely. 
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The possibilities of direct negotiation 
through diplomatic channels are not yet 
exhausted. If the processes of diplomacy 
fail, there remain other and well-known 
methods of settlement. For example, one 
or more friendly nations might be asked 
to exercise their good offices. This request 
might come from the United States, or 
Nicaragua, or Mexico, or of wholly dis- 
interested parties. Again, one or more 
nations not parties to the dispute might, 
upon their own initiative, offer to mediate 
in the premises. Again, while among our 
score of treaties calling for commissions of 
inquiry in cases of certain disputes, there 
is none between this country and Mexico, 
the principle is there and can be applied 
if the governments desire. Again, it is 
possible to set up a council of conciliation 
for the purpose of arriving at a basis for 
settlement. Again, the parties in dispute 
may ask a disinterested third power to 
examine the issues and to hand down an 
opinion. Again, issues may be settled by 
the well-known processes of arbitration, as 
before the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion at The Hague. Finally, upon the 
agreements of the parties, the issues might 
be declared juridical and referred to a 
court of law for judicial settlement in ac- 
cord with the rules of law and equity. 
With all of these possibilities before us, 
any talk of war between this country and 
any Central American State seems quite 
beside the mark. 

It is here proper to recall that there is a 
Court of International Justice in Central 
America quite competent, under the 
Treaty of 1923, to hear and to decide cases 
between any two Central American States. 
Since our own Government has nominated 
members of the panel of judges of that 
court, it is reasonable to assume that we 
might refer a case, in which we are a 
party, to that court. The processes of 
justice have an open road in Central 
America. 


Our Government will not ignore these 
processes. The chief purpose of political 
institutions is to see that justice prevails; 
not only as a matter of general principle, 
but in concrete situations. This is not 
news to Mr. Coolidge or to Mr. Kellogg. 

A just policy for us to pursue toward 
any foreign State is not difficult to define. 
In all matters which do not concern our 
legal rights, we should leave foreign 
nations alone. We have no business to 
dictate the internal affairs of any other 
government. Under the law, every gov- 
ernment is a free sovereign, and inde- 
pendent being. If, in the exercise of its 
freedom, sovereignty, or independence, it 
interferes with the freedom, sovereignty, 
or independence of another power, an issue 
is drawn. The issue being drawn, the 
problem is to arrive at a settlement. With 
all the experience of the centuries, it ought 
not to be necessary for civilized nations, 
faced with a clear-cut issue, to resort to 
arms, 

The trouble with our dispute with our 
Central American friends is that the issue 
is not clearly drawn. Good men and true 
do not agree upon the merits of our own 
case. There is a difference of opinion even 
upon the facts. Some of our leaders be- 
lieve that our intervention in Nicaragua is 
necessary because of our Monroe Doctrine ; 
others that this is not so. Some say that 
we have forced a loan upon Nicaragua 
against the wishes of 80 per cent of the 
people of that country; others that this 
is not so. Some say that the present 
President of Nicaragua, Mr. Diaz, was as 
much to blame for the coup d’etat which 
we refused to recognize as was Mr. Cha- 
morro; others that this is not so. Some 
say that Mr. Diaz, elected President by 
the Congress of Nicaragua, the Congress 
interpreting its own rights under its own 
Constitution, is the lawful President of 
Nicaragua, and that we were quite right 
in recognizing him as such—a position 
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supported by the fact that every other gov- 
ernment having diplomatic relations with 
Nicaragua has recognized Mr. Diaz, with 
the exception of Costa Rico and Mexico; 
others claim that Mr. Sacasa is the lawful 
President of Nicaragua, because he was 
chosen Vice-President by a popular elec- 
tion in 1925 by 48,400 votes, as against 
28,700 vote for Mr. Chamorro; and, be- 
cause upon the resignation of Mr. Solor- 
zano as President, Mr. Sacasa was the law- 
ful successor to the office, notwithstanding 
the fact that he had fled the country. 
Some say that the vast majority of the 
people of Nicaragua are opposed to the 
present régime; others that this is not so. 
Some say that our marines are needed in 
Nicaragua to defend our citizens and their 
property ; indeed, that England, Belgium, 
and Italy have asked us to protect their 
citizens and the property rights of their 
nationals; others, that the thing for us to 
do is to recognize Sacasa and to get out of 
Nicaragua. Some say that we should ask 
Mr. Diaz to give the people of Nicaragua 
a chance to elect a President; others that 
this is none of our business. Some say 
that we are exploiting Nicaragua; others, 
that with our co-operation the railroad has 
gone back into the hands of Nicaragua, 
the bank has been turned over to the State, 
and that the national indebtedness has 
been reduced from thirty million to six 
million dollars. Some say that the Re- 
public of Mexico is furnishing arms and 
ammunition for the purpose of overthrow- 
ing the government in Nicaragua; others, 
that we are furnishing arms and ammuni- 
tion for the purpose of maintaining that 
government. Some say that there is an 
organized movement centering in Mexico 
to set up a Bolshevik control of this hemi- 
sphere; others, that this is simply a bad 
dream. Some say that we are interested 
in controlling Nicaragua because of oil; 
others, that oil has never been discovered 
in Nicaragua. And so the differences run 
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on. But this is enough to show that the 
situation is too complicated to be settled 
in public debate. 

We undoubtedly have duties toward 
Central American States because of their 
nearness to us and to the Panama Canal— 
duties we would not think of in the case 
of nations farther removed. Indeed, these 
neighbors frequently call upon us to render 
assistance, to help them develop their re- 
sources, to improve their fiscal systems, to 
overcome other conditions of instability. 
To take a phrase from a message of Presi- 
dent Taft sent to the Senate on June 8, 
1911, there is no defense for a policy of 
“listless indifference” toward these mat- 
ters. President Taft felt it to be wrong 
“to view unconcernedly” the whole region 
in fomentations of turbulence, irrespon- 
sibly contracting debts that by their own 
exertions they would never be able to pay. 
He disliked to be required, as in several 
instances in the past, to land our armed 
forces for the protection of American citi- 
zens and their interests from violence and 
for the enforcement of “the humane pro- 
visions of international law, for the ob- 
servance of which, in the region concerned, 
this Government, whether rightfully or 
wrongfully, is held responsible by the 
world.” 

So, however we start out in our search 
for a right course, we find ourselves faced 
with the ever-present need, the supreme 
task for statesmen, the establishment, by 
mutual agreement of all, of those princi- 
ples of law without which the ways of 
justice are irrevocably closed. The course 
of justice in Central America hangs upon 
the wisdom of our statesmen, backed by 
the enlightened opinion of the rest of us, 
codified and made tangible in time of 
peace. 

There is evidence that this fundamental 
principle in our foreign policy needs re- 
emphasis, especially just now. What our 
Government thinks it necessary to do in 
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Mexico and Nicaragua at this moment 
should not blind us to this most funda- 
mental of all our policies. For reasons 
differently interpreted, the immediate 
policies of our Government, particularly 
in South America, seem to be rather gen- 
erally condemned. In the absence of gen- 
eral principles of law generally accepted 
by all American States, whatever we do 
in concrete situations will invariably lead 
us into trouble. 

Mr. Borah suggests that the controversy 
in reference to land in Mexico should be 
submitted to arbitration. On the floor of 
the Senate he has urged that we inaugu- 
rate a campaign of peace, abolish the idea 
of force, try friendly relations, seek to 
establish amity, seek to get in touch with 
the masses—with the people themselves— 
and in this way establish a policy in Cen- 
tral America which will protect our inter- 
ests and insure respect for our rights. But 
that language is not enough. What is 
done must be done collectively, by in- 
structed delegates from all the republics 
of this hemisphere, with the understand- 
ing that what they do shall be ratified by 
the respective governments. Laws thus 
established and ratified will then become 
the rules of the game for every one of the 
players. That is American policy. That 
is the only way we can hope to establish 
any abiding peace in this hemisphere. 


PERU’S REFUSAL 


ANUARY 12, 1927, the Peruvian Gov- 

ernment delivered to Mr. Kellogg, 
Secretary of State, a memorandum in 
which our Secretary is informed that his 
proposal, far from simplifying the solu- 
tion, complicates it; that Peru can only 
renew its friendship with Chile when the 
latter shows herself disposed to return to 
Peru the territories of Tacna and Arica, 
and that the Peruvian Foreign Office can- 
not accept Mr. Kellogg’s proposal of the 
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30th of November last. In such a situa- 
tion it would appear that all our efforts to 
compose the dispute under the terms of 
the protocol of July 20, 1922, submitting 
the controversies between Peru and Chile 
to the President of the United States, 
have come to naught. 

We hope that this is not the fact. From 
this distance we have dared to believe that 
Mr. Kellogg’s plan of turning the disputed 
territory over to Bolivia for compensation, 
thus giving to Bolivia a seaport, would be 
found to be acceptable to all parties. 
Bolivia and Chile had agreed to the pro- 
posal in principle. Thus, our Govern- 
ment, the Bolivian Government, and the 
Chilean Government were friendly. It 
only remained for Peru to accept the plan 
to settle this dispute, lasting uncomfort- 
ably for over forty years. 

Our approval or disapproval of Peru’s 
refusal must depend upon the reasons 
which Peru has given for her course. 
What are those reasons? From a study of 
the memorandum we shall try to sum- 
marize them. 

There is no precedent in international 
history for such a procedure. There is no 
reason why a third State should profit be- 
cause of the controversies between two 
others. The failure to carry out the 
plebiscite, according to the Plebiscitary 
Commission headed by General Lassiter, 
to General Pershing and the American 
legal advisers, was due to the attitude of 
Chile. Therefore, under the third clause 
of the Treaty of Ancon, Tacna and Arica 
are still provinces of Peru. Tacna and 
Arica, a part of the national heart, cannot 
be transferred to a third power in times of 
peace without impairing the national 
honor. To give up its rights in Tacna and 
Arica for pecuniary gain would be an out- 
rage. Peru has substantially agreed, with- 
out violence to her rights, to turn over to 
Bolivia the zone to the south of Azapa as 
a Bolivian seaport. Chile has manifested 
her willingness to restore to Peru nearly 
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all the province of Tacna. Mr. Kellogg’s 
proposal does not provide for a mutual 
sacrifice for the reason that the territories 
of Tacna and Arica belong to Peru and 
not to Chile; therefore, to turn them over 
to Bolivia would carry with it no sacrifice 
on the part of Chile whatsoever; indeed, 
quite the contrary, for Chile would re- 
ceive from Bolivia compensation for terri- 
tory belonging to Peru. To turn Tacna- 
Arica over to Bolivia without a plebiscite 
would do violence to the principle of self- 
determination. Because of historical and 
sentimental reasons, Peru cannot consent to 
hand the Morro over to any other country ; 
the heroism of the Peruvians, Bolognesi 
and Alfonso Ugarte, makes this impossi- 
ble. The demilitarization of the territory 
of Tacna-Arica, proposed by Mr. Kellogg, 
is secondary to that justice without which 
nothing lasting can be given. Peru’s case 
closes with these words: “Peru has ac- 
cepted the partial or complete internation- 
alization of the provinces, has accepted 
their division, giving Bolivia gratuitously 
an outlet to the shore and an inlet capable 
of being converted into a large and suit- 
able port. Finally, it is disposed to listen 
to all suggestions for settlement, but under 
the condition that the towns of Tacna and 
Arica be returned to it, the latter with its 
port and Morro. Peru cannot accept, even 
at the risk of running counter to its tradi- 
tional policy of deference to the United 
States of America, a solution which car- 
ries with it the forsaking of its citizens, 
which is what it would amount to if they 
are left in the state of subjugation and 
shame in which they live today.” 


So here they are—sentiment, self-in- 
terest, legal principles, and argument, 
albeit a bit repetitious and sometimes 
tenuous. The conclusion must be that 
Peru is standing on her dignity and, in a 
measure at least, on her rights. Her re- 
fusal is final. We may take it or leave it. 

There is one hopeful fact in the case. 
The work of our State Department and of 
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our Commission has not all been thrown 
away. A great deal of chaff has been 
separated from the wheat. The grist is 
simpler and clearer. We know now many 
things which can’t be done. It may be 
that internationalization of the disputed 
area may be the solution. 

Another fact stands out. Our Govern- 
ment has not given up. President Cool- 
idge is still arbiter. Our Government is 
going patiently on, trying as best it can to 
get the case settled. 


THE WAY OUT FOR AMERI- 
CAN STATES 


MID all our devisive counsels, intol- 
erances, and wild talk about war, we 
have failed to note at this writing any 
evidence that the press or even our states- 
men have any consciousness of one most 
encouraging fact, namely, that competent 
men are about to address themselves again 
to finding a way out for our American 
States in all matters relating to war and 
peace. These men are to meet during the 
last ten days of March in Montevideo, 
capital of Uruguay, guests of the Urn- 
guayan Society of International Law. 
Still more important, beginning April 16, 
the Commission of Jurists, made up of 
two delegates from each of the twenty-one 
American republics, all with plenipoten- 
tiary powers, will meet in Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, for the purpose of agreeing to 
treaties providing for the codification of 
private and public international law for 
the Western Hemisphere. It is strange 
that so little is being said about these very 
important matters. 

Perhaps the reason lies in a general 
feeling of hopelessness. More than at any 
time since the fifties of the last century, 
our public opinion is ragged and dis- 
traught. As Ralph Waldo Emerson’s 
brother once put it, “The nap is worn off 
the world.” More than at any time within 
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a generation, life is looked upon as a 
senseless enigma. If any ideal culture 
must be founded on exact knowledge, the 
hope for any such culture is thought to 
be very dim. Most of our cultures are 
believed to be founded on error, ignorance, 
folly, superstition, and romance. The 
world is having a hard time to develop 
any international culture based upon jus- 
tice. Perhaps it is unreasonable to expect 
any great international culture, in which 
all people will think alike. Speaking be- 
fore the Fabian Society recently, Mr. 
Shaw visualized a Labor House of Com- 
mons, “in which there might be a few 
Liberals left, just as there are a few bison 
left in Yellowstone Park, as samples.” 
What would happen when Parliament be- 
came predominately Labor? As is his 
wont, Shaw has an answer. He says: 
“The whole House of Commons would in- 
stantly split up into so many warring, 
jarring, irreconcilable groups that pres- 
ently it would be absolutely necessary to 
get rid of the House of Commons, even 
at the cost of bringing in a dictator or 
going back to capitalism.” So there we 
are. Civilization is a hopeless enigma. 

It is not that our age is inactive. We 
are all very nervously at something. We 
don’t seem to know where we are going, 
but we are on the way. Our prevailing 
disease, automobilitis, our latest form of 
social neurasthenia, is a case in point. 
By moving rapidly from one place to an- 
other, we conclude that we are taking part 
in a social progress. We seem to have 
little interest in meditation, in unforced 
observation, without which there is little 
reality in life. We are going, and that 
is enough. Waldo Frank has recently 
complained that in our attempts thus to 
vault the present, we never find time to 
dwell in our moments; and thus “life be- 
comes a succession of zeros.” 

In our personal relations, much less in 
our international adjustments, we seem to 
have little vision of the optimum condi- 


tions for living the good life. Under our 
present arrangements, neither our minds 
nor our bodies can function at their best. 
Bertrand Russell has recently measured 
character in terms of vitality, courage, 
sensitiveness, and intelligence; and yet 
cruelty, exploitation, ignorance, and di- 
visions are peculiarly characteristic of our 
day. We are so beset with our little inter- 
ests that we find practically no time to 
promote the prime essentials, such as kind- 
liness, beauty, art, science, and justice, 
particularly in the international field. 

Stuart Chase has recently pointed out 
that the South Sea islanders knew both the 
laws of diet and heliotherapy, and in con- 
sequence their bodies were the despair of 
the early missionaries. He finds, however, 
that tin cans, white sugar, black pants, 
and fire water are lessening this dispair. 

If, like Will Rogers, we could only know 
what we read in the papers, the joy of 
living would be very, very small; for, 
from what we see in the press, our social 
chaos is quite complete. Our America is 
hated all over the world. Pan-American- 
ism is dead. We are not in this; we are in 
that. “Jerusalem hath greviously sinned ; 
therefore she is become as an unclean 
thing.” A new book of Lamentations is 
being written under our very eyes. 

In such a situation it is comforting to 
be able to call attention to what is going 
on in the American Institute of Interna- 
tional Law and with the Commission of 
Jurists. 

The American Institute of International 
Law was founded on Columbus Day, Oc- 
tober 12, 1912. Upon its own private 
initiative it held its first session in the 
City of Washington during the latter days 
of 1915 and the early days of 1916. Again 
upon its private initiative, it held its sec- 
ond session in the City of Havana, Cuba, 
in the month of January, 1917. Late in 
1924 and early in 1925 it held its third 
session in the City of Lima, Peru, upon 
the official request of the Pan American 
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Union, for the purpose of drafting proj- 
ects for the codification of international 
law. This was pursuant to a resolution 
adopted at the Fifth International Con- 
ference of American States, held in Santi- 
ago, Chile, in April, 1923. This in turn 
grew out of a convention establishing an 
international law commission, adopted at 
the Third International Conference of 
American States, held in Rio de Janeiro 
in August, 1906, and backed by a resolu- 
tion of the Advisory Committee of Jurists 
meeting at The Hague in 1920. At the 
meeting of the American Institute of In- 
ternational Law in Lima, thirty projects 
were drafted, agreed to, and submitted. to 
the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union, March 2, 1925, by Charles Evans 
Hughes, at that time Secretary of State 
for the United States. This means that 
the projects were presented to the various 
governments of the Western Hemisphere, 
excepting Canada. These thirty projects, 
covering a wide field, relate only to private 
international law. 

In the meantime Mr. Justice Busta- 
mante, of Cuba, member of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice at 
The Hague and an active member of the 
American Institute of International Law, 
has presented an elaborate series of proj- 
ects looking toward the codification of 
private international law, also for the 
Western Hemisphere. Later another draft 
code has been submitted by representatives 
of Uruguay. All three—the thirty proj- 
ects adopted at Lima, the projects sub- 
mitted by Mr. Justice Bustamante, and 
the Uruguayan draft code—and perhaps 
other projects will be submitted, studied, 
and discussed at the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Institute in Montevideo. 

The meeting in Montevideo comes at a 
most happy time, for many of the dele- 
gates to that meeting will also be delegates 
to the official Conference of the Commis- 
sion of Jurists in Rio de Janeiro. This is 
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true of our own members of the Commis- 
sion, Prof. Jesse S. Reeves, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and James Brown Scott, 
President of the American Institute. 

In the light of these facts, and of the 
further fact that our own Congress is 
about to consider a resolution looking to- 
ward the call of a general international 
conference at The Hague for the codifica- 
tion of international law, and of one other 
fact, namely, that the European Institute 
of International Law is to meet in Wash- 
ington in the month of October, 1927, it 
would seem time for the press, for our 
social workers, for our Congress, and lead- 
ers generally to wake up to the solid work 
now going on in the interest of a law-gov- 
erned world, especially for our hemisphere. 

Speaking editorially, January 5, the 
London Times takes occasion to say: “It 
is becoming more difficult even for cynics 
to maintain that a juridical system can 
never be substituted for a system of force.” 
The substitution of a juridical system for 
the war system is what is going on right 
here and now. That is the way out of the 
war maze as conceived by the republics of 
our side of the world. It is the most 
hopeful fact of our time. 


UMAN life in its highest ranges is a 
quest for reality. Since the World 
War, the search for what is true and gen- 
uine, for what is actually worthwhile and 
real, has been greater, probably, than dur- 
ing the first decade of our century. It is 
probable that the grim realities of the war 
strengthened this desire to see through our 
shams, our taboos, our pretenses, to that 
which is sincere and ultimate. More, per- 
haps, than ever before, we, especially our 
young men and women, are questioning 
our older shibboleths and inquiring at first 
hand the meaning of life, the make-up of 
reality. 
Among us there is a sharp distinction 
between the piety of one type and the 
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rationalism of another. At the confer- 
ence of the National Council of Students 
Christian Associations at Milwaukee, De- 
cember 28 to January 1, these two types 
were clearly marked. One of the dele- 
gates, who specializes in political economy 
in one of our leading universities, came 
back with the feeling that the conference 
was “too pious.” He regrets that many of 
the delegates seem to have no doubts about 
our orthodoxy, about the conception of 
God as an old man with whiskers; that 
they have so little sense of the scientific 
approach to human problems; that they 
have to offer nothing constructive or spe- 
cific; that they are too contented with 
their personal God, and look with too 
much assurance to prayer, meditation, and 
the singing of religious songs as ways of 
arriving at truth. 

Here, surely, are two types of mind. In 
the differences between them, is there any 
such thing as reality? 

A short time ago Dr. Allan Craig, of 
Chicago, delivered an address before the 
American College of Surgeons in the city 
of Quebec. In that address he attempted 
to analyze the worth of a man. He went 
on to point out that the churches of today 
must come out of the clouds; that the 
people of today are not irreligious; but he 
believes “our young people are not inter- 
ested in fundamentalism or the higher 
criticism. They care little about Lot’s 
pillar-of-salt wife or Jonah’s escape from 
the interior of the whale.” And yet, he 
went on to argue, the miracle of human 
life cannot be explained on materialistic 
grounds. The person who cannot visualize 
anything in life except what he sees in a 
test tube or under a microscope is to be 
pitied. The doctor said: “Consider the 
average one - hundred - fifty - pound man 
from his chemical values. He contains 
lime enough to whitewash a fair-sized 
chicken coop; sugar enough to fill a small 
shaker; iron to make a ten-penny nail; 
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and the rest, water. The total value of 
these ingredients is 98 cents, or 60 cents a 
hundredweight on the hoof. Yet the in- 
surance companies place the economic 
value of man at $5,000. How do they ac- 
count for the difference of $4,999.02?” 
The answer, says the distinguished sur- 
geon, must be in the value of the spirit 
within the man. 

Reality, therefore, some 99.9 per cent 
of it, must have something to do with the 
human spirit, whatever that is. 

January 10, Dr. Gustav Stresemann, 
German Foreign Minister, expressed the 
view that “singing societies aided in effect- 
ing German unity as much as the victory 
of armies and the negotiations of diplo- 
mats.” The minister believes that the 
German soul cannot exist without its folk- 
lore and fairy tales, and he went on to pre- 
dict that the nation will begin to progress 
anew only when the people learn again to 
enjoy the care-free life characteristic of 
former days, and when industry, trade, 
and science, each in its proper niche, are 
made means to an end instead of ends in 
themselves. 

Thus, industry, trade, and science are 
not reality; they are only means to reality. 
Song, folklore, fairy tales, matters of the 
spirit, they are reality. 


HE Britten-Gillette resolution, known 

as H. J. 254 and S. J. 107, calls for 
the extension of the metric system in our 
country. We are in favor of this bill. 
Metric standards, like our currency, are on 
the decimal ratio, and therefore much 
simpler than our present system of meas- 
urements. Some forty countries of the 
world have adopted this system. Advo- 
cates of decimal metric weights and meas- 
ures for the United States are increasingly 
active. They hope to have it in general 
use in merchandising throughout the 
United States following the year 1935. 
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All the American republics except the 
United States are already under the 
metric basis in merchandising. Because 
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of its simplicity and universality, we 
should extend its use in this country with 
all reasonable dispatch. 
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BRITISH POLICY IN CHINA 


At bearing the brunt of the 
Chinese Nationalists’ hostility for 
eighteen months, Great Britain made, last 
December, a sensational move. On De- 
cember 16 the British Foreign Office sent 
a memorandum to the Washington Treaty 
Powers, in which certain definite pro- 
posals were made for dealing with the 
matters covered by the treaty. Although 
the text of the memorandum was not made 
public until December 27, its principal 
contents were fairly generally known and 
aroused a great deal of discussion in all 
the countries concerned. 


British Memorandum to the Powers 


The British note opens with the expres- 
sion of the growing anxiety with which 
the British Government have for some 
years past been watching the situation in 
China. The Washington proposals are re- 
called and the reasons given why the 
British Government consider that the 
situation has entirely changed between 
1921-22 and 1926. The most notable 
change has heen the emergence of a power- 
ful Nationalist movement. Failure to 
meet it with sympathy and understanding 
would not respond to the real intentiuns 
of the Powers toward China. 

The British Government would like the 
Powers jointly to declare their readiness 
to negotiate on treaty revision as soon as 
the Chinese themselves have constituted a 
government with authority to negotiate, 
and their intention to pursue a construc- 
tive policy in the spirit of the Washing- 
ton Conference, but developed and 


adapted to the altered circumstances of 
the present time. 
The idea should be abandoned that the 








economic and political development of 
China can only be secured under foreign 
tutelage. The Powers should announce 
their readiness to recognize the right of 
China to tariff autonomy as soon as she 
herself has settled and promulgated a 
new national tariff. They should modify 
their traditional attitude of rigid insist- 
ence on the strict letter of treaty rights 
and admit the essential justice of the 
Chinese claim for treaty revision. It 
would be wise to abandon the policy of 
ineffective protest over minor matters, 
reserving protest—which should then be 
made effective by united action—for cases 
where vital interests were at stake. 


Washington Surtax to Be Granted 


There fellows the proposal for the un- 
conditional grant of the Washington 
surtaxes. The Tariff Conference which 
was proposed at Washington only met in 
October, 1925, and then failed to reach 
any conclusions. The Powers had not 
been satisfied with the assurances which 
the Chinese delegation offered as to the 
uses to which they would put the revenue 
derived from the increased surtaxes. They 
had wished to ensure more foreign control 
and the application of a great part of the 
proceeds to the liquidation of the unse- 
cured debt. 

From the very outset the British Gov- 
ernment had been opposed to the question 
of the unsecured debt being dealt with by 
the Tariff Conference. At Washington 
the intention had been to relax, not to 
tighten, foreign control. Today debt con- 
solidation could only enable the faction 
which happened to be in power in Peking 
to resort to ruinous and unproductive bor- 
rowing. It was obvious that China would 
not now consent to any extension of 
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foreign control either for debt consolida- 
tion or for the abolition of likin. The 
levy of the surtaxes should be forthwith 
authorized without any attempt to exact 
guarantees or conditions. It would be for 
the competent Chinese authorities to de- 
cide all questions as to the disposition and 
banking of these additiona] revenues. 

The British Government had only with 
great reluctance joined in the protest 
against the action of the Cantonese in 
actually levying the surtaxes. The British 
Government had only joined with the 
other Powers for the sake of maintaining 
solidarity with them, but they were not 
satisfied that it was the right policy for 
the present situation. They hoped that 
the authorization of the immediate levy 
of the Washington surtaxes throughout 
China would provide a basis for regulariz- 
ing the position at Canton. 

The basic facts of the situation were 
that the treaties were in many respects 
out of date, that there was internal dis; 
union in China and external difficulty in 
obtaining the unanimous concurrence of 
the Powers. His Majesty’s Government 
attached the greatest importance to the 
sanctity of treaties, but they believed that 
this principle might best be maintained 
by a sympathetic adjustment of treaty 
rights to the equitable claims of the 
Chinese. 


Note to United States Government 


In addition to this memorandum the 
British Foreign Office has also made public 
the text of a memorandum addressed to 
the United States Government on May 28, 
1926, in response to certain inquiries 
from the American Embassy in London 
as to the British attitude toward the 
Tariff Conference. The British Govern- 
ment assured the United States that they 
had no intention of breaking up the Tariff 
Conference, but expressed the fear that a 
deadlock might be reached over the ques- 
tion of the unsecured debt. British policy 
in China was briefly indicated on the lines 
of the subsequent major memorandum 
now published. Confidence was expressed 
that a policy “so closely in accord with the 
friendship and generosity always displayed 
by the United States of America toward 
the people of China will receive the full 


and cordial support of the United States 
Government.” 

It may he noted that nothing is said in 
either memorandum as to the possibility 
of single-handed action by Great Britain 
in China, nor is there any reference to 
the Bolshevist influence in the Canton 
movement. 


Proposals Unacceptable to Nationalists 


Even before the text of the proposals 
was made public, they were roundly con- 
demned by the leaders of the Nationalist 
movement as a sinister scheme to furnish 
additional revenues for the militarists and 
as an attempt to postpone the day of 
reckoning. The People’s Tribune, of 
Peking, said: 

We state categorically, on behalf of the 
Nationalist movement, that the proposals, 
although termed the most liberal that have 
hitherto been proposed, are utterly unaccept- 
able. 

If this is the best Great Britain has to offer 
we can understand perfectly well that the 
British Foreign Office feels it necessary to 
rush all the naval forces it can spare from 
its other fields of imperialistic exploitation to 
that which it seems determined to retain and 
expand at any cost here in China. The net 
result of the new offer will only be to in- 
tensify the already bitter attitude of our peo- 
ple toward their relentless imperialist foe. 


The wildest speeches in denunciation of 
the British proposals were made by Jacob 
Borodin, the agent of the Third Inter- 
national, who is acting as the chief adviser 
to the Cantonese Government. 


Soviet Adviser to the Cantonese 


Borodin is well known to the police of 
many countries. Prior te his activities in 
the Far East, his work was principally in 
Mexico, the United States, and Great 
Britain. On August 29, 1922, he was 
sentenced in Glasgow to six months’ im- 
prisonment and recommended for deporta- 
tion. He was arrested under the name of 
George Brown. 

The Procurator-Fiscal told the court 
that Brown, whose alias was given as Boro- 
din, was regarded by the Intelligence De- 
partment as a most dangerous person. He 
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was one of the “underground” agents of 
the Communist International, and was 
sent to foster sedition. It was not known 
how Brown came to be in the country, but 
there was no reasonable doubt that he had 
been smuggled in. He had formerly been 
there for six weeks, but on this occasion he 
had only been in Glasgow one day when 
he was caught. The accused man claimed 
at the time to be a Yugoslav, and then 
changed to Mexican and Austrian nation- 
ality. Eventually, at the request of the 
Soviet representative’s legal agents, he was 
deported straight to Petrograd. 

Brown, alias Borodin, is in reality 
Michael Grusenberg, and is possibly of 
Lettish origin. He was first heard of in 
connection with Communist activities in 
1919, when he was sent to Spain for Com- 
munist propaganda by the Communist In- 
ternational. In 1920 he was in Mexico, 
where he acquired a national passport, 
which he used to enter the United States, 
where he became known to the State De- 
partment as a prominent agitator. In 
1922 he landed illegally in Great Britain 
with a mission from the Communist Inter- 
national. His instructions were: (1) to 
act as adviser to the British Communist 
Party; (2) to prepare a financial plan for 
Communist propaganda in the country 
and to report on the requirements of the 
movement; and (3) to direct the drawing 
up of a tactical scheme by the British 
Communist Party according to instruc- 
tions from Moscow. 

He was instrumental in getting a num- 
ber of delegates to the Blackpool Con- 
ference to institute a minority movement 
in the Miners’ Federation, with a view to 
affiliation with the Red Labor I. U. He 
was in touch on this subject with Mr. 
Cook, the secretary of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion of Great Britain. 


Soviet Policy in China 


At the end of December there took place 
in Moscow several joint sittings of high 
officials of the Soviet Foreign Commis- 
sariat, with delegates of the Communist 
International, the Chinese delegate, Tan 
Ping-siang, and other Chinese specialists, 
with the object of devising plans of agita- 
tion to counteract the effect of the “new 
British policy in China,” as indicated in 
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the British memorandum to the Powers. 

The decisions taken at these meetings 
were followed by instructions to all the 
Soviet agents in China to keep in the fore- 
front of their program a demand for the 
removal of all foreign land and sea forces 
from China and to make it clear that 
unless this demand were complied with 
the Canton Government would refuse to 
be responsible for the safety of foreign 
citizens. 

In a leading article the Izvestia, the 
official Soviet newspaper, declares that Mr. 
Lampson, the British Minister, arrived in 
China with a “long queue of cruisers and 
destroyers.” These, with other foreign 
forces, it says, must be removed immedi- 
ately. It adds that if the British bour- 
geoisie has not lost entirely its power to 
understand the meaning of facts, it will 
comply with this demand, which has been 
made by the Chinese at numerous mass 
meetings and by the Chinese press. 


Belgian Attitude 


On December 22, in the Belgian Cham- 
ber, a Communist deputy interpellated the 
government on the steps it intends to take 
to establish normal relations between 
China and Belgium, following the abro- 
gation of the Commercial Treaty of 1865. 
He introduced a motion demanding that 
the government should open negotiations 
with Canton, as the British and Japanese 
governments had done. 

M. Vandervelde, the Foreign Minister, 
in his reply, stated that the government 
did not share the suspicions current in 
many quarters with regard to the Canton 
Government. The latter was represented 
in the Anglo-French press as a mere off- 
shoot (filiale) of the Soviet Republics. “I 
see in it, on the contrary,” he said, “the 
expansion of a great national movement, 
which the Bolshevists are supporting, as 
they support all movements of the kind in 
Asia, but they did not take the initiative 
in it and are far from having control 
of it.” 

Speaking of the privileges of extraterri- 
toriality, M. Vandervelde said: 


We are convinced that, in view of the pres- 
ent state of Chinese justice, the sudden sup- 
pression of consular jurisdiction would be 
harmful not only to foreigners but also to 
the Chinese who treat with them. It would 
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therefore be desirable to arrange for a transi- 
tion period, but in the matter of principle the 
provisions of the American-Chinese Treaty 
might be taken as a guide. In view of the 
Chinese claims it was necessary to follow a 
policy of conciliation and understanding. 


M. Vandervelde continued: 


I had the opportunity during my stay at 
Geneva of discussing these questions with the 
representatives of the Great Powers most di- 
rectly interested in Chinese affairs. They all 
expressed their aversion from repeating what 
was done at the time of the Boxers and from 
the pursuance of a policy of military inter- 
vention, which would be not only unjust and 
odious, but in the present state of affairs cer- 
tainly end in failure. We have since 
received news that the British Chargé 
d’Affaires has communicated to the representa- 
tives of the Treaty Powers in Peking a memo- 
randum defining the policy which Great 
Britain suggests should be followed in China. 
This document has been communicated to us. 
I am unable at present to give particulars 
of its substance, but the principles it puts 
forward, the policy it proposes, and the meas- 
ures of immediate application it suggests give 
evidence of a breadth of view, a spirit of peace 
and conciliation, and a desire to meet the na- 
tional aspirations of the Chinese people which 
cannot be sufficiently admired and approved. 
The British Empire appeals for the solidarity 
of the other Powers not in order to enforce 
the maintenance of the treaties, which have 
served their term, but in order to revise, re- 
adjust, and adapt them to the just demands 
of a people which desires to be treated as an 
equal and sovereign people. I have the im- 
pression and conviction that this appeal will 
be heard. 

In the international sphere we can see no 
future in China, but in a sincere co-operation 
between races equally and legitimately jeal- 
ous for their dignity and their rights. 


The Chamber rejected the Communist 
motion, and adopted almost unanimously 
a motion expressing confidence in the ac- 
tion of the government. 


French Attitude 


A semi-official statement issued in Paris 
on December 28 with regard to M. Briand’s 
communication to the Cabinet on the Brit- 
ish memorandum on China says that he 
“secured approval of the attitude which 


the French Government intends to follow 
in its relations with China.” Steps have 
been taken to make known the French 
point of view “officially and in all clear- 
ness.” For the moment France does not 
intend to depart from the attitude of ob- 
servation and expectation which she has 
observed since the beginning of the con- 
flict which divides China. The semi- 
official statement continues: 


On December 18 the British Chargé d@ 
Affaires in Peking handed, without warning, 
to the Ministers of the Powers signatory to 
the Washington Treaty a memorandum sug- 
gesting the publication of a joint statement 
defining the basis of a constructive policy in 
regard to China. All the Ministers were 
agreed that such a step could not be taken 
until a direct agreement had been reached 
between London and the other governments, 
Without resorting to such negotiations, the 
British Foreign Office on Christmas Day 
issued to the press its memorandum, which 
it communicated simultaneously to the inter- 
ested Powers. By this procedure the British 
Government, of its own accord, abandoned 
its own proposal for a collective declaration. 
In effect, in French opinion, such a statement 
is not necessary. Our liberal traditions are 
too well known to the Chinese people to make 
it doubt that France will not always partici- 
pate in measures intended to facilitate its 
evolution. That is so true that our country 
continues to enjoy in the South, as well as 
in the North, a special moral prestige. It 
was the same when there were incidents at 
Shanghai and Canton, where the interests of 
France were always respected. 

Also, until the issue of the conflict the 
French Government intends to abstain from 
all interference in the domestic policy of 
China. The recognition of the Government of 
Canton, independent of the regular Govern- 
ment in Peking, would sanction a secession 
State in China, and would disturb both North 
and South, as each would strive for the con- 
trol of the whole of China. 

The violation of China’s unity would have 
a deep and lasting effect on the whole Chinese 
nation, as the latter is fundamentally at- 
tached to the respect of its political unity. 
The French Government considers that it is 
inopportune to discuss the rights of foreign- 
ers over the heads of the rival Chinese gov- 
ernments, and that it would be wiser to let 
matters take their course until the time comes 
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when negotiations can usefully be entered 
into with authorities really representative of 
the Chinese people. At the present time 
France will generously do her best to im- 
prove relations between China and _ the 
foreign nations. 


Italian Attitude 


The Italian Government’s reply to the 
British memorandum concerning China 
was delivered on December 30, to the Brit- 
ish Ambassador, Sir Ronald Graham. 
Although the text of the Italian reply 
has not yet been made public, it is stated 
that it practically amounts to a favorable 
reception of the British Government’s view 
on the present situation in China. 

The Italian Government has, it is 
understood, examined very carefully all 
the points raised by the British Govern- 
ment, whose anxieties it shares. Italy has 
always abstained from mixing herself up 
with the internal struggles of China, and 
the Italian Government affirms again its 
determination to follow in the future the 
same policy. At the same time it recog- 
nizes that since the Washington Confer- 
ence of 1922 the situation has changed, 
and that this fact may also suggest to the 
interested Powers a reconsideration of 
their conduct in respect of China. 

The Italian Government, however, in- 
sists on the necessity for a “general agree- 
ment” among all the Powers concerned, 
which should be concluded in the same 
spirit which enabled the Powers to reach 
agreement at Washington. Italy reserves 
the right to communicate at a later date 
its opinion as regards the future policy to 
be followed by the Powers. This policy, 
it holds, should be guided by a most be- 
nevolent spirit toward China. 


NEW EMPEROR OF JAPAN 


MPEROR YOSHIHITO, of Japan, 
122d of the Imperial line, died last 
Christmas Day at the Imperial Villa at 
Hayama. He was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Prince Regent Hirohito, who thus 
ascended the most ancient throne remain- 
ing in the world. 


The New Emperor 


The new Emperor was born on April 
29, 1901, and was appointed Crown 
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Prince on September 9, 1912. His early 
education he received at the Peers’ School 
in Tokyo, where he studied until his 18th 
year. 

His further education was then en- 
trusted to specially selected tutors, under 
the genera] direction of Admiral Count 
Togo, as Lord Tutor. In 1916 he was 
commissioned in both the army and the 
navy, and was successively promoted to 
lieutenant-colonel and captain. Owing to 
the delicate health of his father, the 
Crown Prince was early called upon to 
officiate as the Emperor’s deputy on im- 
portant State occasions, while on his visits 
to hospitals, factories, and other institu- 
tions he displayed a practical knowledge 
and interest which aroused the admiration 
of his future subjects. 


The Foreign Tour 


The most striking event of his life was 
undoubtedly his foreign tour in 1921. It 
may be said to have marked the beginning 
of a new epoch in Japanese history, for 
there was no previous record of either an 
Emperor of Japan or his heir leaving 
their own land, and it therefore consti- 
tuted a complete break with immemorial 
tradition. 

Before the Prince began his journey, it 
was understood that he was about to be 
betrothed to the Princess Nagako, eldest 
daughter of General Prince Kuni. This 
alliance also represented a break with 
tradition, inasmuch as for many centuries 
the five foremost Kugé, or ancient courtier 
families, possessed the right, acquired 
originally for politica] purposes, of marry- 
ing their daughters into the Imperial line. 
Powerful political influences opposed the 
betrothal, but aroused a remarkable out- 
burst of popular indignation, which was 
only allayed by an official announcement 
that the marriage would be celebrated on 
the Crown Prince’s return. 

Setting out on March 3, 1921, the 
Crown Prince visited Hong-kong, Singa- 
pore, Colombo, Port Said, Cairo, Malta, 
and Gibraltar on the voyage to Ports- 
mouth, where he was received by the 
Prince of Wales. The program of his 
visit was carefully arranged that he might 
see as much as possible of every side of 
British national life. Thus, in addition to 
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the customary State banquet and reception 
at Guildhall, he had much sight-seeing in 
London; he saw Eton and Oxford and 
Cambridge and Edinburgh Universities, 
he visited Aldershot and Sandhurst, 
he witnessed a display by the R. A. F., he 
went to Scotland and caught salmon in 
the Highlands, and he also saw in Man- 
chester an example of a great industrial 
city. During the visit he was made by 
the King an honorary general in the army, 
an honor which gave him particular grati- 
fication. 

In a farewell message he recapitulated 
in the most cordial terms the impressions 
which he had received of British national 
life, and made graceful acknowledgement 
of the welcome and hospitality of the 
British people. The Crown Prince reached 
Tokyo on his return in September. 


Regent for Five Years 

In November, 1921, the Prince was 
formally constituted Regent, and in Sep- 
tember, 1922, his betrothal to Princess 
Nagako took place as arranged, but on 
account of the great earthquake the mar- 
riage was not celebrated till January 24, 
1924. An attempt was made on the 
Crown Prince’s life in December, 1923, 
when a student fired a pistol at him, but 
only succeeded in slightly wounding a 
Court official. 

The new Emperor is modest, gentle, and 
even retiring by nature. He has most 
conscientiously prepared himself for those 
high responsibilities of which, at least 
on the ceremonial side, he has already 
had some years’ experience. In private 
life he is bright and cheery, faithful in 
his friendships, and unreservedly loyal to 
his trusted advisers. He is a thorough 
sportsman, a good horseman, and an ex- 
pert swordsman. In wrestling, which may 
be regarded as the national sport of Japan, 
he is keenly interested, and is a competent 
judge of the chief exponents. Nor must it 
be forgotten that he was the first member 
of the Imperial family to make the ascent 
of Fujiyama, the highest mountain in 
Japan. ‘Ibis he did in July, 1923, much 
to the delight of the nation in general, 
who welcomed this fresh departure from 
tradition. 

Lover of Peace and Simplicity 

The new Emperor is a lover of peace 

and simplicity. It is a custom in Japan 


that every year at the New Year the Em- 
peror invites his subjects, without distinc- 
tion of rank or age, to send in poems on a 
given subject, and Japanese all over the 
world respond eagerly. In 1922, when the 
subject given was “Kyokkoh-Shoh-Ha,” 
which means Rising Sun Shining on the 
Waves, the then Crown Prince contributed 
a poem, of which the following is a literal 
translation :— 

How vast is the boundless Main 

Perfumed by the morning sun— 

Fresh as primeval Dawn 

And still as the new-born Earth! 

O would that men, too, were at peace! 


In his first formal audience the new 
Emperor read an Imperial Rescript in 
which he exhorted the government and 
Court officials to guide their actions in 
accordance with certain principles, of 
which the most noteworthy were the en- 
couragement of originality instead of a 
blind imitation, and simplicity instead of 
vain display. 


WORLD TRADE PROBLEMS 


T THE last meeting of the Council 
of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, Sir Alan Anderson, acting 
president, gave a summary of the eco- 
nemic conditions in the countries which 
are members of the chamber. In the 
course of his address, which was based on 
the reports of the national committees of 
the chamber, he said: 


Interesting in themselves, these reports, 
read one after the other, illuminate the prob- 
lem of world trade. To move goods, men, 
and ideas is to civilize. We claim for the 
trade between nations that it is the sovereign 
agent to improve the lot of mankind, and 
that it does not deserve to be barred out as 
it is today. We say that the first of trade 
barriers is the lack of a stable token with 
which to trade, and the next the rivalry of 
one State against another which bars trade 
and so damages every one. Our national! 
committees report facts as they see them. 
They state no policy, but together they prove, 
or seem to me to prove, that we are right 
when we urge that nations must pull down 
their barriers before trade can revive. 

I propose to refer to a few of the reports 
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which relate particularly to our inquiry into 
trade barriers and to inflation as the first 
barrier. The prosperity shown by the United 
States of America, whose currency is stable 
and whose wide territory has no internal 
barriers, contrasts with the reports from 
Europe, which is divided by 28 frontiers and 
pervaded with inflation. The report from 
Greece, as a typical country of depreciating 
currency, contrasts with Norway, whose cur- 
rency has risen in value faster than was de- 
sired. Spain seems to be taking less part in 
world trade, and Austria desires, but finds it 
difficult, to trade with her neighbors. Look 
at the order of stability which I have given. 
The United States comes first—in fact, the 
table is really based on the United States, 
as the dollar was based on gold throughout 
the period. In prosperity also it stands alone. 
During all the years of distress in Europe 
the sun has shone steadily in the U. S. A. 
In Europe many countries are stable in trade 
and finance, but the general report is depres- 
sion, poor export, and under-employment. 
The most glittering trade pictures come, as 
one would expect, from the countries whose 
currency has been falling and whose prices 
have accordingly risen. In Greece, for ex- 
ample, all savings, capital, and debts ex- 
pressed in drachme have dwindled fast. The 
business and finances of Greece have been 
considerably affected by the great problem 
of settling her refugees—a piece of construc- 
tive work which ought to yield good results 
in the future. Almost the only countries of 
Europe in which men are fully employed owe 
their brisk trade to the same trouble of in- 
flation. France, Italy, Belgium, have long 
ago seen the dangers of inflation. They still 
enjoy some of the false prosperity which 
marks the disease, but their reports speak 
more of anxiety and effort to stabilize than 
of what their exporters and shipowners gain 
by the fall of the currency. This council 
can do no more, and certainly will do no less, 
than to express the anxious hope that Bel- 
gium and the other great nations in the same 
difficulty will succeed in stabilizing their cur- 
rency without delay. 

What inflation does to trade and employ- 
ment is confirmed in a most striking way by 
Norway. There the opposite cause produces 
the contrary effect. The kronne has risen in 
value from 32.54 to the pound sterling in 
September, 1924, to 22.50 in 1926. Luckily, 


though a currency may drop in value to 
zero, it can scarcely rise beyond a fixed point, 
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and the embarrassment of Norway, acute and 
real though it has been, is finite and seems 
already to be near its end. From Germany 
we receive an interesting statement of con- 
valescence after inflation. The patient suf- 
fers, but is better than he was. The English 
coal strike has given a fillip to some trades— 
coal and iron have done well, but there is 
not enough work to go round and hostile 
tariffs hamper export and recovery. Appar- 
ently between the first and last States of 
Germany there is a _ scientific distinction, 
but no great practical difference. 

England—another patient which had some 
recovery to make last year—seemed early 
this year to have reached stability of price 
and to have regained her power to compete 
freely in the world’s market. All trade indi- 
cations were distinctly better. Unfortu- 
nately, a coai strike which continues and a 
general strike which was quickly suppressed 
by the general public have inflicted serious 
losses. I should, perhaps, note that the dis- 
tress in the coal-mining business in England 
is partly—perhaps largely—due to instable 
currencies elsewhere. The price of coal has 
been depressed below its real cost in the 
world’s market by competition which was 
only possible through inflation. The British 
coal strike echoes through the reports of the 
national committees—coal, iron, and ships 
are in demand all over the world. Our re- 
ports show clearly that trade must be wel- 
come if it is to expand. From every quarter 
we hear how international trade, well estab- 
lished, specialized, and beneficial to buyer as 
well as to seller, is checked in order that each 
State may make everything for itself and sell 
freely to its neighbor, but never buy. 

In these reports we see two areas, one on 
each side of the Atlantic. In size, popula- 
tion, range of produce and climate, skill, en- 
terprise, and industry neither area has any 
particular reason to envy the other. One 
area has one stable currency and no internal 
barriers to trade. The other has many cur- 
rencies, not all stable, and 28 customs bar- 
riers which grow while goods are on order. 
Which of these two areas ought to be pros- 
perous? Which is prosperous? I once read 
a story of a man who was cast into a noisome 
dungeon and kept there without food or 
water. At last, being worn out by suffering, 
he opened the window and stepped out. 
When, I wonder, will Europe have suffered 
enough to open its window and step out from 
its trade barriers? 
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Sir Alan Anderson arranged the nations in 
order of stability of currency as follows: 
United States (1), Austria (2), Hungary 
(3), Finland (4), Germany (5), Czechoslo- 
vakia (6), Bulgaria (7), Portugal (8), Hol- 
land (9), Canada (10), Great Britain (11), 
Sweden (12), Switzerland (13), Yugoslavia 
(14), Uruguay (15), Rumania (16), Spain 
(17), Italy (18), Japan (19), Norway (20), 
Denmark (21), Greece (22), Brazil (23), 
Poland (24), Belgium (25), and France (26). 


Advantages of World Trusts 


The council then registered its approval 
of a report of the obstacles to interna- 
tional trade which will be submitted by 
Sir Arthur Balfour to the International 
Economic Conference to be convened by 
the League of Nations. The report gives 
a catalogue of the reforms which, in the 
view of the international business world, 
must be effected in international relations 
if general economic chaos is to be avoided. 

It advocates a number of measures 
which would simplify international travel 
and transport, such as the unification of 
laws with regard to foreigners, abolition 
of visas, and free trade in raw materials. 
It contains a strong protest against tariff 
barriers and condemns ad valorem duties. 
The most interesting passage in the 
report is that in which it states its un- 
qualified approval of international trusts. 
“These agreements,” it says, “should be of 
service to industry by eliminating com- 
petition, to labor by ensuring it regular 
employment, and to the consumer by di- 
minishing the cost of production and re- 
ducing sale prices.” The International 
Chamber of Commerce proposes to collect 
and classify information on all interna- 
tional trusts and will study their objects 
and their effect on prices. 


The Bankers’ Manifesto 


Finally the council took note of the 
bankers’ manifesto, which has been signed 
by a large number of its members, and 
passed a resolution fully approving of 
its principles and stating that it repre- 
sented the views of the international 
business world. 


MOSCOW AND THE BRITISH 
STRIKE 


T THE last plenary session of the 
Moscow Trades Union Council, Pres- 
ident Tomsky, of the Red Trade Union 
International, delivered a speech dealing 
with the British general strike. The 
leader of the Communist labor movement 
repeated in his speech the accusations con- 
tained in the telegram that he sent to the 
trades union congress at Bournemouth 
and attempted to justify them. The chief 
offense charged against the General Coun- 
cil is that it did not make use of the gen- 
eral strike in May to produce a revolu- 
tion. Every other charge, whether of 
treachery, betrayal, or incompetence, arises 
from the General Council’s disavowal of 
revolutionary purpose. 


Defense of Russian Interference 


Tomsky’s language was comparatively 
mild when he spoke of “muddle-headed 
leaders,” their lack of enthusiasm for the 
strike, and its “shameful” ending. Accord- 
ing to him, the General Council should 
have accepted the class battle along the 
whole front and have “led the British 
working class to victory, possibly at the 
cost of great suffering and great priva- 
tions.” In his opinion, the general strike 
could have been continued “for weeks.” 
He was scornful of “an economic attack 
on capital unaccompanied by a political 
offensive,” though he admitted that “a 
final victorious fight” against capitalism 
was impossible “in England under the rule 
of the conservative government.” He 
made a comparison between the crime of 
Cain and that of the General Council. 
What the congress should have asked the 
General Council was, he said, “Cain, where 
is thy brother Abel? General Council, 
what hast thou so far done for the support 
of the miners? Why are they isolated and 
in what way dost thou propose to the Eng- 
lish workers to help them?” He defended 
the “interference” of the Russian unions, 
and added: 

Voices will perhaps be raised maintaining, 
according to the old stock phrase, that what 
is good for Russia is not suitable for the 
English. Why should the method of brotherly 
help which the workers of the Soviet Union 
practice be the right thing in Russia and not 
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in England or Germany? I believe it 
is because they have corrupt leaders (cheers) 
whose actions are not guided by the will to 
unite the workers and to develop class 
solidarity, but whose policy is directed to- 
ward dividing the workers according to na- 
tions, unions, occupations, &c., and because 
they all cast sheep’s eyes at the employers. 
That is why our methods do not suit them. 


Attack on Parliamentary Methods 


Tomsky ridiculed parliamentary meth- 
ods and the references in the presidential 
address of Mr. A. Pugh to political action. 
The address is described as “pitiful dod- 
dering.” He asks if Mr. Pugh’s tone was 
worthy of a leader of the labor movement. 
“Can such leaders lead the workers to vic- 
tory? No; they are incapable of it.” But 
Tomsky is, nevertheless, extremely anxious 
to preserve the Anglo-Russian committee. 
He avows his reasons. He wants the joint 
committee to be an instrument of the rev- 
olutionary class war and will not be satis- 
fied with it until it is. Addressing his 
unsought advice to the British trade union 
movement, he said: “We have seen in 
our country during the revolution that not 
bulletins, but machine-guns, had to be 
put in action.” Again, he said that “the 
idea which should lie at the base of [trade 
union] unity should be the idea of the 
necessity of revolutionary class war for 
the final emancipation of the working 
class.” 


We have sometimes called a spade a spade 

[he said] instead of disguising it under a 
more pleasing name. We called treachery 
treachery and not “an unfortunate mistake” ; 
we called cowards cowards and not “‘persons 
lacking decision of character.” Perhaps this 
is one of our faults; but the alliance between 
the proletariat of the two countries has 
shown that the workers of the Soviet union 
can be relied upon to help in a fight, and if 
anyone is capable of fighting and fighting 
ruthlessly it is the Russian worker, 
The Russian workers are prepared for every 
sacrifice in order to bring about a real and 
complete emancipation of their class brothers, 
not in 300 years and not through ballot 
papers, but by active revolutionary class 
struggle. 


The Bolshevist idea of “interference” 
by British trade unionists in Soviet affairs 
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is something very different from the right 
of “interference” which Tomsky claims in 
reference to British affairs. At the recent 
meeting of the Anglo-Russian committee 
the British representatives asked the Rus- 
sians to dissociate themselves from the 
abusive manifesto issued by the executive 
of the Red Trade Union International. 
They declined, and what Tomsky said in 
explaining the refusal is important. He 
described the British demand as being 
“that a resolution framed by the supreme 
body of our trade union movement be re- 
voked.” This is virtually an admission 
that the Russian unions are subservient 
to the Red International, and not, at least, 
semi-independent, as the apologists for the 
Anglo-Russian committee have frequently 
urged. He said, besides, that “we were 
right in rejecting this proposal, for we 
cannot and will not renounce our right 
to criticism.” 


RUSSIAN MUNITIONS FOR 
GERMANY 


HE overthrow of the. Marx Govern- 

ment in Germany on the ground 
that it was countenancing schemes for 
manufacturing and storing arms in 
Russia for the use of Germany has led to 
several important revelations bearing on 
the question. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing of these revelations have been made 
by a correspondent to the Deutsche Mili- 
tarkorrespondenz. They are concerned 
with the military understanding between 
the German Ministry of War and the 
Russian Government. 


Gun-running Between Germany and Russia 


It is impossible to estimate how much 
gun-running there has been between Ger- 
many and Russia. The amount of war 
material actually transferred from Russian 
to German soil is probably small, but the 
following details show what was planned 
and what high hopes the agents of neo- 
German militarism entertained. 

The Reichswehr maintains a number of 
former officers as its confidential agents in 
Russia. On January 7, 1925, one of these 
agents sent a report to the German Minis- 
try of War. This report stated that the 
standardized production of heavy guns 
could be counted on in April, 1925. By 
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the end of August the Ministry of War 
could count on the delivery of 600 field 
guns. The gun-carriages were already be- 
ing manufactured. Later on there would 
be delivery uf ten-point-fives. These guns 
would be in the hands of the Reichswehr 
at the end of the year. 

A second report was made to the 
Ministry of War on March 2, 1925. It 
stated that 40,000 rifles and carbines were 
ready for the Reichswehr and were stored 
at a “familiar spot.” 

A third letter announced that a num- 
ber of battleplanes had been completed, 
but that they had all “been absorbed” by 
the Soviet Government. The completion 
of some howitzers and anti-tank guns was 
announced a little later on. By the end 
of 1925 the Ministry felt that it could 
count on equipment for 35 divisions of 
infantry and 14 divisions of cavalry. 


Problem of Delivery 


There were long discussions as to how 
all this war material was to be dispatched 
to Germany. The Russians said that in 
case of war German armies were to over- 
run Poland and then receive the war ma- 
terial made in Russia. The Reichswehr, 
however, reckoned with strong Polish re- 
sistance, and proposed that Russian war 
material should be stored in arsenals at 
Russian ports ready for transport. Rifles 
were to be packed in cases of 24 each, 
together with one bayonet and a thousand 
rounds of ammunition per rifle. The ma- 
chine-guns were to be packed one in a case, 
together with 10,000 rounds of ammuni- 
tion. Pillau and Stettin were to be the 
ports of destination. The Russians agreed 
to this plan. 

If a state of “threatening war danger” 
were proclaimed, then the battleplanes 
stationed in Russia were to fly to Ger- 
many, “whatever the political situation 
might be,” and the transport of war ma- 
terial by sea was to begin. 

From these details it would appear that 
conversations took place between the Rus- 
sian and German General Staffs. The 
Russians had nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain. Should they be involved 
in war they would, besides their own war 
material, have war material manufactured 
by themselves, but at the expense of the 
entirely unwitting German taxpayer, and 
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with the help of German armament firms. 
If Russia were to be involved in war the 
German army or German Ministry of War 
would attempt to involve Germany in war 
with Poland. If this attempt were suc- 
cessful Germany would then receive the 
arms provided for her, and with these she 
would no doubt be able to assert herself in 
other directions as well. 


VON TIRPITZ AND 
LICHNOWSKY 


HE recent publication by Admiral 

von Tirpitz of his latest book, “Ger- 
many’s Impotence in the World War,” 
has brought upon the former commander- 
in-chief of the German navy a large num- 
ber of reproofs for the manner in which 
he handled some of the material contained 
in the book. Apart from the general con- 
troversy as to his use of certain official 
documents, objection has been raised by 
Herr von Gwinner, former general man- 
ager of the Deutsche Bank, tc the publi- 
cation in the book of an incomplete, and 
consequently misleading, version of a con- 
versation which he had in August, 1914, 
with Admiral von Capelle. 

Following this, on November 7, the 
Berliner Tageblatt published an open let- 
ter to Admiral von Tirpitz from Prince 
Lichnowsky, who was German Ambassa- 
dor in London at the outbreak of the war, 
protesting against the unauthorized pub- 
lication by the Admiral of a confidential 
letter he received from the Prince in 
1914. Prince Lichnowsky writes: 

Your Excellency has done me the honor of 
making public in your book which has just 
been published a confidential letter addressed 
to you on December 26, 1914. I have not the 
slightest reason for repudiating the view I 
then expressed, that we should not succeed in 
“dictating peace,” and that in consequence 
our aim must be to achieve a peace of under- 
I expressed 
this view throughout the war, unfortunately 
without success, in opposition to Your Ex- 
cellency as well as to most of the politicians 
and soldiers, and events have proved me to 
have been only too right. 


Grand Admiral von Tirpitz published 
this and other documents to demonstrate 
the opposition he encountered in pressing 
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his view that the submarine campaign 
should have been started with full inten- 
sity from the beginning. Prince Lich- 
nowsky continues: 


It has hitherto been customary not to pub- 
lish letters of either an official or a business 
nature without the consent of the sender, and 
I should have given my approval with espe- 
cial pleasure, although I should naturally 
have desired the removal, as out of place, of 
ironical comment on a diplomatist who was 
also a friend. 


After referring to disparaging remarks 
on his (Prince Lichnowsky’s) judgment 
and capacity contained in a letter from 
Admiral von Tirpitz to Admiral von Ca- 
pelle, also published in the book, the 
Prince writes: 


I am naturally far from regarding the con- 
fidence which I placed in Your Excellency on 
various occasions as one of the reasons for 
the charge of lack of judgment. The com- 
plete coincidence of our views concerning the 
leading statesmen in the Wilhelmstrasse and 
their policy before the outbreak of war tended 
to bring us together. We also shared the 
conviction that our fleet was not to blame 
for England’s participation in the war; that, 
apart from the naval question and the viola- 
tion of Belgian neutrality, England would 
never have permitted a second Sedan, and I 
have always reported in this sense, without, 
it must be admitted, being believed at the 
Foreign Office. The recently published letters 
and diaries of Queen Victoria in the seventies 
have fully confirmed my thesis. 

If, in spit of this, I had hopes at the last 
moment that England would adopt a waiting 
attitude, it was in view of the British Govern- 
ment’s undoubted desire for peace and the 
much-divided feeling within the Cabinet. 


In conclusion, Prince Lichnowsky says: 


Your Excellency will nevertheless admit 
that my verdict on the course of the war, on 
the necessity of a peace of understanding, 
and especially on the effects of the unre- 
stricted submarine campaign, proved more 
accurate than the program of the “Father- 
land Party,” which led us to the Peace of 
Versailles. 


February 


INTERNATIONAL POLICE 
CONFERENCE 


T THE end of September and the be- 
ginning of October an International 
Police Congress was held in Berlin. The 
congress was attended by representatives 
of twenty countries. Its purpose was to 
carry on the development of international 
co-operation in the prevention and detec- 
tion of crime by an exchange of experi- 
ences and the unification of practice. It 
served the secondary, but perhaps even 
more useful, purpose of bringing together 
those engaged in their several countries 
in the same fields of criminology. 

The chairman of the International Con- 
gress was the Vienna Police President, 
Dr. Schober. His long connection with 
the international side of police work was 
a guarantee that the congress would be 
kept to realities. This proved to be the 
case. It ignored such dreams as the crea- 
tion of an international criminal police 
force, and it rejected all unsystematic 
treatment of questions, eliminating every- 
thing that did not promise to lead to some 
sort of practical usefulness. Even then 
the range was sufficiently wide, as the 
final list of the resolutions adopted by the 
congress went to show. 

Among the countries represented at the 
congress were Germany, Austria, Belgium, 
Holland, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Italy, 
and Hungary. Miss Allen (representing 
the women police of Great Britain) and 
representatives of the Irish Free State, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Finland, Yugoslavia, 
Sweden, and China also attended the 
conference. 


Varied Nature of Discussion 


The mere list of papers discussed at the 
congress gives some idea of the wide range 
of interests considered. They roughly 
fell into the criminal, the political, and 
the technical, though they overlapped a 
good deal and an exact grouping was out 
of the question. Dr. Schulz, of Vienna, 
delivered an address on various aspects of 
thumb-prints. Among the papers deal- 
ing directly with crime was one by Dr. 
Vetters, of Vienna, on check forgery, in 
which a number of interesting examples 
were given to illustrate on the one hand 
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the danger of forgeries and on the other 
the need of international co-operation in 
combating the forgers. There was discus- 
sion in connection with the falsification of 
currency and bank notes, which, since the 
war, has assumed such dimensions that 
M. Briand was recently constrained to 
make representations to the League on 
this matter. The congress, at the instance 
of M. Keffer, passed a resolution welcom- 
ing the establishment of an international 
bureau under the League, and declared its 
readiness to place its experience at the 
disposal of the League. 

Another paper, which may be regarded 
as coming into this section, was “The com- 
bating of alcoholism by police care,” read 
by Dr. Brandl, of Vienna, who demon- 
strated the means by which the Vienna 
police sought to guide the persistent 
“drunk” into the right path by means of 
14 centers established in the city for the 
purpose, with striking effects on the curve 
of convictions for drunkenness. Dr. Weiss, 
of the Berlin police, speaking on the 
methods of the German police in dealing 
with crime arising out of alcoholism, co- 
caine, and morphia, emphasized the need 
for more exact statistics on the relation 
of alcohol to criminality. 

Finally, the congress, inspired by the 
precept and example of Miss Allen, recom- 
mended the question of women police to 
the attention of all governments and 
police authorities without further com- 
mitting itself. It is evident that the ex- 
perience of London is being attentively 
watched in all continental police circles. 
Already in various States of Germany 
women police are either already instituted 
or are in contemplation. For this the good 
work of the women police during the oc- 
cupation of Cologne is mainly responsible. 
On the strength of it, according to an 
authoritative statement, the Bund Deut- 
scher Frauenvereine has continually im- 
pressed upon the German police authori- 
ties the necessity of a similar force, not 
to augment the regular police, but to as- 
sist them in their dealings with offenses 
against women and children. 

The above summary does not exhaust 
the work of the congress. The president, 
at its conclusion, repeated what he had 
insisted upon in his opening speech, that 
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the first need in police work was to ap- 
proach the criminal with human under- 
standing, for which a very special type 
of man was required. 


FRANCE AND THE VATICAN 


rPXHE relations between France and 

the Vatican, which became rather 
strained in 1924 and 1925 under the 
Herriot régime, have been tending toward 
greater and greater amicability under his 
successors, and have lately taken a decided 
turn in the direction of reconciliation. 
For the past few months some rather 
curious utterances have issued forth from 
the Vatican concerning the duties of 
Catholics in France in regard of religion 
and politics. It is quite likely that as a 
result of these instructions from Rome it 
may hecome possible for the French Catho- 
lics to unite under the present Republican 
régime, gain more electoral power, and 
thus strengthen the conservative parties 
in France. 


Pope’s Speech in Secret Consistory 


One of the latest of the Vatican utter- 
ances in this vein was contained in a 
speech made by the Pope in a secret con- 
sistory in Rome. As reported in the press, 
the gist of the Pope’s general observations 
was that French Catholics should unite on 
religious grounds for Church purposes, 
upholding the Church’s divine rights, 
Christian marriage and education, and 
family life, “the holiest and most funda- 
mental liberties.” They should join in 
demonstrations more and more imposing, 
should encourage religious and social cul- 
ture and charity, and help in the popular- 
ization of Catholic conceptions of the 
fundamental liberties. This unity should 
no longer be disturbed by purely political 
differences, which should not continue to 
divide French Catholics. 

The most striking passage relating to 
these differences is one expressing disap- 
proval of the “Action Frangaise,” the 
French Royalist newspaper. “It is not 
permitted io Catholics,” said the Pope, “to 
support, favor, or read newspapers di- 
rected. by men who have published works 
censurable with regard to Catholic doc- 
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trine and morality, and whose articles and 
announcements not seldom present for 
their readers, especially young men, a real 
peril.” And again: “It is not permitted 
to Catholics to adhere and co-operate in a 
program and a school which puts politics 
before religion.” The Pope carefully adds 
that it is open to everybody to preserve 
liberty of political ideals. 


Papal Nuncio’s Address in Paris 


At the same time considerable interest 
has been aroused by the address delivered 
at President Doumergue’s New Year re- 
ception of the Diplomatic Corps by Mon- 
signor Maglione, the Papal Nuncio. 
Speaking in the name of his colleagues, 
of whom he is the doyen, and obviously 
under the instructions of the Holy See, 
Monsignor Maglione proclaimed the Pope’s 
approval of the policy pursued by France 
which has resulted in the pacts of Lo- 
carno and the entrance of Germany into 
the League of Nations. It is a remarkable 
testimonial for M. Briand. 

In the course of his speech to M. Dou- 
mergue, the Papal Nuncio, having ex- 
pressed the sympathy and satisfaction felt 
by the governments with the efforts 
achieved by France for the pacification of 
the peoples, said: 


We are certain that your government will 
pursue this work, which is worthy of the 
traditions of your country, of its noble soul 
and its great heart. The full confidence 
which we had in you already has been more 
than once confirmed by the plans which your 
Minister for Foreign Affairs set forth, rather 
more than three months ago, to the represen- 
tatives of a very great number of nations. 
No one can recall without emotion the speech 
which he delivered on that occasion. His 
words, eloquent and deeply felt as they were, 
expressed the yearning of the peoples for 
that rapprochement and spiritual brotherli- 
ness which will place them in a position to 
heal their wounds and will lead them in quite 
peaceful rivalry towards ever greater moral, 
economic, and social progress. 

In this beneficent work France may be as- 
sured of the active and loyal co-operation of 
our governments, and in particular—if I 
may say so—of that which has never ceased 
to call, with a father’s tenderness and in the 
name of the Prince of Peace, for the disarma- 
ment of minds. 
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God grant that soon and in all truth we 
may be able to apply also to the relations 
which shall exist between the members of 
the great human family the words of the 
Scriptures recalled with joy at this season by 
our Liturgy: “Righteousness and peace have 
kissed each other.” 


SOUTH AFRICA AND THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE 


ERHAPS the most important practi- 

cal consequence of the last British 
Imperial Conference has been the fact that 
it has apparently put an end to all agita- 
tion in the Union of South Africa for sepa- 
ration from the Empire. The Prime 
Minister of the Union, General Hertzog, 
went to London a staunch supporter of 
South African separation, for which he 
had agitated for almost a whole decade 
and which had been the platform on which 
he had been chosen to the Premiership. 
He returned to Cape Town an enthusi- 
astic supporter of the new relationship 
within the Commonwealth defined by the 
reports of the Conference. 


South Africa Safe in the Empire 


Addressing a monster meeting at Paarl 
on December 14, General Hertzog de- 
clared that it was hardly helievable that 
the struggle for full, unbounded liberty 
for South Africa as a people was over, yet 
it was so, and they must simply accept this 
for the future. 

Referring to the report on Inter-Im- 
perial Relations adopted by the Imperial 
Conference, he said no declaration could 
be devised by which the country’s liberty 
in a most unlimited manner could be so 
clearly demonstrated as was done in the 
document as it stood. No one need bother 
in future about South Africa breaking 
away from the Empire. As a result of the 
work of the Imperial Conference, the old 
Empire no longer existed. 

The old Empire was a dominating State 
under which South Africa and the other 
Dominions had to, and did, submit for 
years. All that remained was a free alli- 


ance of England and the six Dominions, 
co-operating as friends and, so to speak, 
forming their own League of Nations. 
The will binding them thereto was their 
own will, and if tomorrow they wanted to 
get out they would go out. 


When they 
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spoke of the Empire today it meant the 
name given to seven Free States, all freely 
co-operating in so far as they wanted to 
do so and as long as they wanted to do so. 
The Englishman need not fear that they 
would say farewell to the Empire, because 
it was in their interests not to do so. He 
felt that if the old Empire had been per- 
sisted with there would have been a prcba- 
bility of its going to pieces. 


General Smuts Thanks the Premier 


An interesting reaction to General Hert- 
zog’s declaration came from General 
Smuts, who was the present Premier’s 
predecessor in office and his most deter- 
mined opponent on the question of separa- 
tion. Speaking at the Dingaan day 
celebration at Paardekraal, General Smuts 
said that their forefathers had assembled 
on that spot in 1880 to take up weapons 
for independence, and now, after 46 years, 
they themselves were assembled as a 
people who had found their freedom once 
more. He rejoiced that the Prime 
Minister, after participating in the Im- 
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perial Conference, had returned with a 
new language, expressing new thoughts. 

General Smuts continued: 

He has come back saying that those things 
which divided us in the past are dead and 
buried, and that now we can leave this great 
question that has divided us and devote our- 
selves to the future. For this I am deeply 
thankful in my heart to General Hertzog. I 
publicly express my thanks to General Hert- 
z0g. 

I am only sorry that General Botha is not 
present to join in the rejoicings of the peo- 
ple and witness the fruit of the tree which 
he planted. The policy of conciliation has 
triumphed. I am only sorry that our late 
leader is not here to see the results of his 
life’s labour. 


In conclusion, General Smuts warned 
the people that they had undertaken a 
tremendous responsibility, and he empha- 
sized the fact that the time for “talking 
big” was past, and that the moment for 
“big action” had arrived. 


LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS AND THE 
OUTLAWRY OF WAR 
By DR. ANTE TRESICH PAVICHICH 


Minister of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes 


ly THE outlawry of war possible by de- 
cisions of parliaments, by covenants 
among nations, and by philanthropic 
propaganda? Is the future evolution of 
humanity subject to an unchangeable de- 
terminism, as Lucretius Carus says: 
Prima descendit ab origine mundi, cau- 
sarum series, atque omnia fata laborant? 
Is the human will free; and, if so, has it 
any influence upon the social and politi- 
cal evolution of mankind, and in what 
measure ? 

The most ancient evolutionist and most 
profound philosopher, Heraclitus, says: 
“War is the father of all things.” Geol- 
ogy, paleontology, embriology, history, so- 
ciology, and other sciences confirm his 
teaching. It seems that the principle that 
“force goes before right” has ruled the 
world since the beginning of life upon 
our planet. The Drawinian “struggle for 
life” is written not only in every geologi- 


cal stratification, but in the most ancient 
implements of human hands. Mors tua 
vita mea sums up in four words the his- 
tory of life on earth. 

This is a terrible truth, before which 
the reason stands perplexed and pro- 
foundly melancholy, asking why it was 
necessary that it should be so; why, when 
the First Cause created the planetary sys- 
tem and life on earth, it gave predomina- 
tion upon it to all kinds of teratologic 
monstra—pterodactyls, megatheria, ich- 
thyosaurians, dinosaurians, tigers, lions, 
eagles, and tyrants? This is a very pro- 
found question, but it belongs to the realm 
of metaphysics, and we have no time for 
such speculations. We can only say with 
Marcus Aurelius, “O Universe, all that is 
convenient to thee is convenient to me.” 
And Aischilos says that Prometheus has 
planted “blind hopes” in the human heart. 
I think that they are not totally blind 
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The same profound philosopher, Her- 
aclitus, said: “All is flowing” (develop- 
ing) ; and this axiom, even more than the 
first one, is confirmed by all the sciences. 
Truth itself is eternally developing and 
never remains the same; so that the sen- 
tence “War is the father of all things” 
will, in the far future of humanity, mean 
“Discussion is the father of all things,” 
and the phrase “force goes before right” 
will mean that intelligence is the strong- 
est of all forces, dominates everything and 
makes all physical forces its slaves. All 
the ancient rights must yield to intelli- 
gence, because intelligence is the mother 
of all liberty and of all morality and is 
continually increasing. We have, how- 
ever, no time to inquire why it was nec- 
essary that brute force, the struggle for 
life, cannibalism, and the war of all 
against all should dominate the earth for 
millions of years. The only important 
question for us is as to when force will 
cease to reign and abdicate in favor of in- 
telligence and morality. 

In order to decide this question, it is 
necessary to investigate the existence of 
life through the ages and to study written 
history. Written history, in comparison 
with the unwritten one of geology, pal- 
eontology, anthropology, embriology, etc., 
is a baby science—at most, six or seven 
thousand years old. We must choose from 
its teachings only the axioms we need for 
the end we have in view—the discovery 
of when war will cease on earth. When 
we do so we will find that war has created 
civilization and the first principles of in- 
ternational law, and that war will ulti- 
mately be the very father of eternal peace. 
War, by promoting innumerable branches 
of human industry, will so exercise and 
sharpen human intelligence that it will 
in the end destroy itself, because intelli- 
gence, increasing in geometric ratio, will 
become self-sufficient, and the wars of the 
future will be decided by the pure and 
pacific means of reason and love. We 
need not, for our purpose, study all the 
laws of historic and social evolution. It 
will suffice to investigate four or five of 
them. 

1. Brute force is everywhere yielding to 
intelligence. 

2. The evolution of humanity shows 
clearly that its ultimate aim is the simpli- 
fication of tongues, nationalities, and 
States. 
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3. The simplification: of tongues, na- 
tionalities, and States in the ratio of its 
progress makes war more costly and more 
difficult. 

4, Evolution tends to create geographi- 
cal, ethnographical, and political units. 

5. The earth being a geographical unit, 
its ultimate tendency must be the forma- 
tion of a unique State of the whole of 
humanity. 

I have no time to demonstrate these 
laws and must ask that they be accepted 
as already demonstrated. Those laws pre- 
suppose a teleological or finalistic tend- 
ency in the universe, with at the same 
time human responsibility or liberty, 
which grows stronger in the ratio that the 
intellectual force attains preponderance 
over the brute instincts. The more intel- 
ligence, the more liberty and morality; 
the less intelligence and morality, the 
more subjection to the brute instincts, to 
passion, and to tyrannical will. 

In prehistoric times there was an ever- 
lasting war of all against all, of wild 
beasts against man, and vice versa, and 
of man against man. With the founda- 
tion of the first society, the war of men 
against men ceased—at least within the 
boundaries of their community. The de- 
sire of conquest and glory caused wars, 
but produced bigger States and more 
peace. The great conquerors and found- 
ers of great States were the blind instru- 
ments of a finalistic evolution toward 
peace without any personal merit, and 
who remained responsible before history 
for their crimes, because they made war 
for the pure desire of conquest, power, 
riches, and glory, without any intention 
of preparing the way for eternal peace. 
We find the first pacific ideas in the sacred 
books of the Hindus. In Greece, Socrates 
was the first cosmopolitan. Alexander the 
Great was only a tumidissimum animal, 
as Seneca calls him, but his victories ex- 
tended Greek civilization to the Orient. 
The Kings Agys and Cleomenes of Sparta, 
who were inspired by the ideas of Plato, 
were the first victims of the love of liberty 
and fraternity. The Roman Empire was 
the first conscious attempt to create a 
universal State. It was created by a war 
lasting four or five centuries. It cost 


more blood to the Roman nation than to 
the peoples subjected to the Roman law. 
It destroyed innumerable kingdoms and 
tongues, but it brought the pax Romana 
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and civilization wherever the Roman eagle 
extended its victorious wings. War made 
Rome, and Rome gave civil laws to the 
world and the majestic tongue which is 
still spoken by two hundred million peo- 
ple. Had Rome not conquered all the 
countries around the Mediterranean, there 
would have been a continuous war of lit- 
tle States, one against the other, without 
any possibility of creating a higher civil- 
ization. Rome accomplished the most 
honorable task in the history of mankind 
by leading it to civilization and to prog- 
ress toward eternal peace. 

I will not speak of the formation of 
modern States, which confirms the law of 
the simplification of tongues and the for- 
mation of ethnographical and _ political 
units out of geographic ones. I will take 
only one example to demonstrate this law. 

Three centuries ago, on the territory of 
the North American continent, there 
lived many wild tribes, speaking different 
tongues and making altogether not more 
than some hundred thousand inhabitants. 
This was due to the fact that they were 
everlastingly at war with each other. 
This life had lasted for thousands of 
years without creating even the most 
primitive civilization. They built no city, 
no single temple or house. The only ex- 
ception was in South Mexico. Then came 
the European invasion. Three great na- 
tions struggled for predominance—the 
English, the French, and the Spaniards. 
Today only one tongue is spoken from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Seeing the im- 
mense progress, the enormous riches, the 
pax Americana, I see no reason to shed 
tears for the almost complete disappear- 
ance of the Indians. Where some hun- 
dred thousand men formerly lived in eter- 
nal warfare, over a hundred million civil- 
ized people today live in peace and plenty. 
I see the same phenomenon in Australia, 
in Siberia, and in North and South Af- 
rica. 

Small peoples and small, poor tongues, 
incapable of creating great civilizations, 
disappear to make room for great nations 
and great civilizations. This process of 
simplification of States and tongues, this 
creating of political end ethnographical 
units out of geographical ones, is not fin- 
ished ; it is still in the process of evolution. 
The great question is whether more war 
will be necessary to accomplish this unifi- 


cation, or whether humanity will find 
other and more humane means of accom- 
plishing it. The United States, for in- 
stance, was not formed solely by war. She 
purchased Louisiana from France and 
Alaska from Russia, and money is in- 
comparably cheaper than human blood. 
But the law that on geographical units 
ethnographical and political must be 
formed is still not completely accom- 
plished in America as it is, for example, 
in England, in Italy, in France, in Ger- 
many, etc. In Europe there are still some 
anomalies, as, for instance, on the Iberian 
Peninsula. As a consequence, these anom- 
alies have been reproduced in South Amer- 
ica. But the evolution of human society 
has time enough to reach the ideal of the 
Cosmopolis of Socrates, the Civitas Dei 
of St. Augustine, the Citta del Sole of 
Campanella, the Utopia of Thomas More. 
The dreams of the ancient philosophers 
are growing to be realities in the current 
of time. But just for this very reason 
that certain geographic units have not 
yet become ethnographic State units, I 
do not yet see the haven of eternal peace. 
There will be other wars until the fittest 
finally triumph over the unfit and the 
feeble, and until the latter see that they 
must resign themselves to their fate and 
be content to be absorbed in the greater 
races, destined to dominate the earth and 
form the society of nations. But no one 
renounces his liberty or his individuality 
without a most desperate struggle. That 
is the most fundamental law of nature, 
for nations as well as for men. 

There are great peoples which have very 
ancient civilizations, but which are incap- 
able of further progress, as, for instance, 
China. One of the principal causes of 
China’s stagnation is that she was never 
able to impose one tongue where she im- 
posed her central power. The reason for 
this failure was the fact that she was not 
able to find a phonetical script which she 
could have imposed on all her subjects, 
but had to impose her will through other 
symbolical signs. There are also other 
reasons for the stagnation of China, but 
there is not time to discuss them. China 
is being torn asunder by everlasting civil 
war, and no one can foresee how the tragic 
struggle will finish. Only the jealousies 
of the great powers permit China to exist 
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and to continue in this state of civil war, 
just as the jealousies of the same powers 
kept Turkey in existence for two centuries. 
But I see no benefit to humanity in such 
conservation. In the same way I would 
not regret the complete disappearance of 
the Maoris in New Zealand or the Kaffirs, 
Suahels, Tuaregs, etc., in Africa. To me, 
it is clear that the white, the Aryan race, 
mixed with some Celtic, Semitic, Mongo- 
loid, and other bloods, is predestined to 
rule the world. The Anglo-Saxon race has 
made the greatest progress and has im- 
posed its tongue and its domination on a 
large part of the world. The Russians 
have occupied half of Europe and Asia. 
This, I think, is for the good of humanity 
and for progress toward eternal peace. 
The Latin nations have occupied South 
America and North Africa, and it is well 
that they have done so. 

The Germans and the Italians are 
claiming their place in the sun, and they 
need this for their surplus population. 
The peace of the world will depend on 
the direction they choose for this. A 
mistake in the choice of direction could 
be fatal to them. But there are still other 
causes of friction big with the possibility 
of future wars. ‘The most dangerous 
points are the unnatural boundary of 
western Russia, the situation in Hungary, 
the Straits, South Tyrol (or North 
Adige), the Adriatic, the question of pre- 
domination in the Mediterranean, Egypt, 
Abyssinia, the Pan-Islam danger, Persia, 
India, and especially China, and the ques- 
tion of predominance in the ‘ar E«st and 
in the Pacific. 

Such questions cannot be solved by the 
League of Nations, by the World Court, 
or by arbitration tribunals, because such 
tribunals never take into consideration the 
justice of the laws of evolution, but listen 
only to the arguments of human intelli- 
gence and interests. This is why they 
are not fitted for such a high task. There 
is a great transcendental immanent jus- 
tice in process of evolution which will 
regulate all these questions for the good 
of humanity. 

The League of Nations is the first plau- 
sible attempt to bring about eternal peace. 
In the history of humanity the name of 
Woodrow Wilson will always be remem- 
bered with respect and gratitude, because 
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he was the first to try to realize the dream 
of his noble line of predecessors who 
preached the city of God on earth. The 
League of Nations will remain for a long 
time as merely the first essay of a federa- 
tion of all the States for the banishing of 
war; but it has already rendered and will 
continue to render good service to hu- 
manity. The Locarno Agreement, if sin- 
cere, is certainly one of the noblest contri- 
butions to the peace and progress of Eu- 
rope and the world. But the League of 
Nations was born with many defects, be- 
cause it could not be born strong and 
healthy in our time. It was born prema- 
turely. As long as Russia and the United 
States are not members of the League, 
it can only have a precarious existence. 
I have no right to demand why the United 
States will not enter the League and shall 
not do so, but I am certain that both the 
United States and Russia will enter the 
League when the right time comes. I do 
not think that complete disarmament is 
possible until all the States enter the 
League as full-fledged members, not only 
of the Assembly, but also of the Council. 
The League has no executive power and 
can only protect its members morally. 
The small States, which are not perma- 
nent members of the Council, cannot have 
complete confidence in it. 

A partial and limited disarmament will 
always have only a partial success. Only 
a complete disarmament of all the nations 
and their federation can assure eternal 
peace. If any power refuses total disarm- 
ament, there will always be danger of war. 

Who today are the most fervent apostles 
of disarmament? In the first place, the 
Central Powers and their allies. It is not 
necessary to discuss why. ‘They are al- 
ready disarmed. Germany has the most 
highly developed industry in the world. 
She could in a very short time create great 
armies recruited from the gymnastic so- 
cieties she possesses, all trained for war. 
The same can be said of Austria, Hungary, 
and Bulgaria, though on a smaller scale. 

England and the United States preach 
an almost complete disarmament on land. 
Why? Because no danger threatens either 
England or the United States from the 
land side. But ask them to disarm com- 
pletely at sea and they will remain deaf 
to all arguments, and with reason, if 
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they desire to maintain their predominant 
position in the world. France often de- 
elares that she will not disarm, nor can 
she. If she should do so she would lose 
all the fruits of her victory and of her im- 
mense sacrifices, unique in human history. 
For the same reason, the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes (popularly 
known as Jugoslavia) cannot disarm. As 
long as the League of Nations has no 
means of imposing her sanctions upon the 
disturbers of the public peace, it would be 
suicidal for us to disarm. We suffer con- 
tinuously from incursions of armed bands 
on our territory. Imagine what would 
happen if we did not possess an efficient 
army. ‘To disarm would for us be equiv- 
alent to renouncing all the benefits of our 
sacrifices in the World War. Incidentally, 
I may point out that the statistics of the 
number killed in the World War laid be- 
fore the Institute of Politics is quite er- 
roneous, as far as Serbia is concerned. 
The total killed is given as 545,000, 
whereas I know positively that the losses 
were at least ten times that figure— 
greater, in fact, in proportion to her popu- 
lation than those of any other State. If 
peace has been maintained in Europe for 
the last seven years, it is mainly because 
we have an efficient army. 

This army is not so great as hostile 
propaganda, accusing us of imperialism, 
tries to make people believe. It is com- 
posed of only 120,000 officers and men, 
but is well trained and strong enough to 
check every attempt to break the peace on 
our frontiers. We have, however, no im- 
perialistic aims. We are certain that the 
laws of historic evolution, as exposed 
above, will exercise pacifically their influ- 
ence on the Balkans. Greece is a geo- 
graphic unit and has nothing to fear from 
our armies. 

Bulgaria speaks almost the same tongue 
as we do. The ethnographic unification 
of the Balkans was accomplished in the 
ninth century, when the Bulgarian nation 
accepted the Jugoslav tongue. I firmly 
believe that the progress of civilization 
will lead to the confederation of Bulgaria 
with Jugoslavia. This will be an im- 
mense step toward the lasting peace of 
the world. 

We cannot possibly disarm, however, 
under existing conditions, because we are 


an agricultural country, without any iron 
industry and with all other industries in 
a completely rudimentary condition. We 
have no arms factories, so that we can- 
not construct a cannon or make a rifle 
or manufacture a tank, an automobile, or 
a locomotive. Our railroads are not suffi- 
cient either for our economic needs or for 
our national defense. We need roads and 
we must create innumerable branches of 
industry, to insure the existence of our 
State and the defense of its frontiers. We 
have, it is true, immense natural resources, 
but, without capital and other means to 
develop them, they will remain for a long 
time without fructifying. 

On the sea we are virtually completely 
disarmed. We have not a single submar- 
ine for the defense of our coasts, not to 
speak of cruisers or battleships. Greece, 
a pigmy at sea as compared with the great 
powers, is nevertheless a giant as com- 
pared with us. We have no docks for 
naval construction. Our coast is open to 
any enemy that should be tempted to dis- 
embark troops there. We have no naval 
bases and nothing to defend our coasts 
except a few old Austrian cannon at the 
Boka Kotorska. No one, therefore, who 
really desires that we should maintain the 
autonomy and the integrity of our coun- 
try could ask us to reduce our defensive 
forces. 

The distinguished chairman of the Sec- 
tion for the Limitation of Armaments, 
Dr. Reeves, in his recent exposé of the 
question, showed great erudition regard- 
ing questions treating of the right of war 
and peace and regarding armaments and 
war guilt. I beg him to permit me only 
one observation and to correct me if I 
am wrong. He declared that a State can- 
not commit a crime; that only private 
citizens can commit a crime, and then 
only because, offending the law, they of- 
fend the State. 

It may be that Dr. Reeves is right, 
from the point of view of jurisprudence. 
The crux of this question is the conflict 
between natural law and human political 
law. Who makes laws? Either single 
men or groups of men, or parliaments, 
all subject to error and mistakes. Mil- 
lions of laws have been promulgated which 
today are totally forgotten. We see every 
day dictators and parliaments promul- 
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gate laws which tomorrow will be the ob- 
ject of sarcasm for newspaper writers. 
This question has been treated in magis- 
tral fashion by Sophocles in his “Anti- 
gone.” I never hesitated an instant to 
whom to give my sympathy, between Creon 
and Antigone, between the King, the chief 
of the State, and the oppressed natural 
law. Men and their laws come and dis- 
appear like an autumnal fog; the natural 
laws remain eternal. 

When the Athenians, without plausible 
reason, looted the city of Oropos, the 
Roman Senate cited them to justify their 
action. They sent three ambassadors, 
among them the chief of the Third Acad- 
emy, Carneades, who was famous for be- 
ing able to speak, pro or con, upon any 
question. He knew the Roman slogan, 
Salus reipublice suprema lex, and he 
hoped, by invoking thisargument, to justify 
the Athenians who had destroyed Oropos, 
because this destruction seemed necessary 
for the existence of their city, to induce 
the Roman Senate to absolve them. The 
most intransigeant opponent of the Athen- 
ians was Cato, who despised Carneades, 
as an advocate able to defend with the 
same ability a just or an unjust cause. 
It was, however, the same Cato who on 
returning his mission to Africa exhibited 
to the Senate a bunch of magnificent 
figs and used them as a factor in sup- 
port of his favorite slogan, Ceterun censeo 
Carthaginem esse delendam. Both the 
arguments of Carneades and the figs of 
Cato are wrong. The very principle, salus 
patre suprema lez, is absolutely wrong be- 
fore the tribunal of objective human rea- 
son, which says Fiat justicia pereat mun- 
dum. There is something higher than the 
authority of the State, and States have 
committed innumerable crimes in human 
history. 

Permit me to say some words of the last 
and greatest crime. On July 28, 1914, 
some young people in a state of exalta- 
tion, who imagined themselves to be Har- 
modios and Aristogitons, or Milosh Obi- 
lishs, decided to kill in Sarajevo the Arch- 
duke Francis Ferdinand, the heir to the 
throne of Austria. They imagined that 


in so doing they would deliver the whole 
Jugoslav nation from the Austrian yoke. 
All were ready to sacrifice their lives for 
the liberty and union of their race. They 
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were only eighteen years old. If they 
had asked M. Pashitch, the Serbian Prime 
Minister, whether they should carry out 
their purpose he would certainly have told 
them that the means they had chosen 
would not lead to the liberation of the 
Jugoslavs from the Austrian yoke, but 
would, on the contrary, give Austria a 
pretext to invade and conquer Serbia. 
He would have condemned their act as 
a crime. 

But unhappily everything took place as 
the young men had planned. They were 
all punished with death, or, what is worse, 
were tortured to death in Austrian pri- 
sons. Serbia was utterly unprepared for 
war with Austria and was completely ex- 
hausted by the wars of 1912 and 1913 
against Turkey and Bulgaria. I had the 
honor of speaking with M. Pashitch some 
months before the murder of Sarajevo 
and we discussed the question of war with 
Austria, because that power had, in less 
than a year, sent three ultimatums to 
Serbia. I therefore decided to accuse 
Austria in her own Parliament, of which 
I was then a member, of trying to pro- 
voke a war with Serbia and warned her 
not to do so, because it “would cause a 
European conflagration in which Austria 
had nothing to win and everything to 
lose.” I cite my very words. 

M. Pashitch told me that Serbia was 
totally unprepared for war with Austria, 
and that it was absolutely necessary to 
avoid it as long as possible, because Rus- 
sia also was very poorly prepared for war. 

Now M. Pashitch is accused of having 
had knowledge of the plot and of having 
done nothing to prevent the attentate of 
Sarajevo. M. Pashitch has categorically 
denied this, but certain German newspa- 
pers have falsified the significance of his 
words and interpreted them in just the 
contrary sense, in order to throw the re- 
sponsibility of the war upon Serbia. 

The murder in Sarajevo was for Austria 
and Germany only a welcome and long- 
sought pretext for declaring war on Ser- 
bia for the conquest of the whole Balkan 
Peninsula, in order to open up the route 
for the German people to Asia Minor, to 
Bagdad, and to India. There was at that 
time in Vienna an old man of whom the 
future historians will speak with horror 
and reprobation. He and his counsellors, 
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with the previous approval of the German 
Emperor, decided to send an ultimatum 
to Serbia, such as she could not accept 
without losing her autonomy. They 
would thus have their war, would cover 
themselves with glory, and would conquer 
rich territories. So they had their war, 
caused the death of over eight million 
human beings, and wounded and muti- 
lated over thirty-seven million more. 
Shall I now consider as criminals the 
reckless young men of Sarajevo, who only 
wished to liberate their nation from a 
foreign yoke and absolve the Emperors 
Francis Joseph and William the Second, 
who wished to cover themselves with glory 
and subjugate a foreign race, because they 
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are not, as sovereigns of States, responsi- 
ble to any tribunal? No! I am of opin- 
ion that Grotius was right when he made 
no distinction between legally guilty and 
morally guilty, because for human reason 
there is, in the final analysis, only one 
guilt, the moral guilt, the crime against 
nature, without distinction as to whether 
it is committed by a sovereign, by his 
ministers, by the State, or by a private 
citizen. 

By absolving such very high and very 
conscient criminals we will not prepare 
the way to the eternal peace, but rather 
for a continuation of war and the degra- 
dation of humanity. 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
An Abridged Catechism 
By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


i pom corporation known as the Amert- 
can Peace Society is largely supported 
by gifts from men and women interested 
in its work. Persons concerned to find 
whether or not they should contribute to 
its service are entitled to know what the 
Society is, what it does, who have been 
and are back of it, what particular tasks 
it is qualified to undertake, its financial 
situation, its plans for extension, and its 
immediate needs. These are the inquiries 
most often received at the Society’s head- 
quarters. Each major question, with its 
briefest possible answer, follows. 


The Society 


1. What is the American Peace Society? 

Answer. The American Peace Society 
is a corporation devoted to scientific re- 
search and education in behalf of a better 
international understanding. For this 
reason contributors to its work deduct the 
amounts of their gifts from their income 
tax returns. 

2. When and where was it incorporated ? 

Answer. It was incorporated in 1848 
in the city of Boston, and under the laws 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

3. How much property is the Amert- 
can Peace Society legally entitled to hold? 

Answer. Under the General Act of the 


Massachusetts Legislature (Revised Laws 
of Massachusetts, 1902, Vol. 2, Chap. 125, 
Section 8) the American Peace Society is 
entitled to hold property to the amount of 
$1,500,000 without any change in its 
charter. 

4. When, where, and by whom was the 
American Peace Society founded? 

Answer. The American Peace Society 
was founded May 8, 1828, in the home of 
William Low Dodge, New York City, 
upon the initiative of William Ladd, a 
graduate of Harvard College and a resi- 
dent of Minot, Maine. 

5. Where has the Soctety had its head- 
quarters ? 

Answer. After some years in the city of 
New York, it moved to Hartford, Con- 
necticut, and then to Boston, Massachu- 
setts, where it maintained its headquar- 
ters for seventy-five years. In 1911 the 
headquarters were moved to its present 
suite, in the Colorado Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

6. Upon what foundations, if any, was 
the American Peace Society organized? 

Answer. It was formed by the merging 
of many State and local societies, the 
oldest of which—the New York—was 
founded by David Low Dodge in 1815. 
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%. What today are the purposes of the 
American Peace Society? 

Answer. The aims of the 
Peace Society are: 


American 


To promote international peace through 
justice; to advance in every proper way the 
general use of conciliation, arbitration, judi- 
cial methods, and other peaceful means of ad- 
justing differences among nations to the end 
that right shall rule might in a law-gov- 
erned world; 

To continue and to extend the circulation 
of its periodical, to enlarge its services as an 
international peace research organization, 
both in the interest of that better understand- 
ing between peoples, without which there can 
be no constructive effort in behalf of such 
purposes. 

Its Principles 


8. What in general is the nature of tts 
principles ? 


Answer. As to political theory: 


For nearly one hundred years the Ameri- 
can Peace Society has adopted the political 
theories consonant with American practice. 
These theories have been set forth in the 
Declaration of Rights and Duties of Nations, 
adopted by the American Institute of Inter- 
national Law at its first session in the city 
of Washington, January 6, 1916; and in 1917 
by the Recommendations of Havana, also 
adopted by the American Institute of Inter- 
national Law in the city of Havana, Cuba, 
January 23, 1917. In May, 1923, the Society 
adopted the following self-explanatory reso- 
lutions: 

“Whereas war as a method of settling in- 
ternational disputes has been again revealed 
to us not only in its uncivilized ruthlessness, 
but in all its inadequacy and futility; 

“Whereas the World War has left the na- 
tions for the most part estranged, each striv- 
ing in uncoordinated ways to improve the 
international economic and political distress ; 

“Whereas it is the ideal of all civilized 
States that ‘Justice is the great end of man 
on earth’; 

“Whereas, the supreme indictment of the 
war system lies in the fact that wars may 
be won and justice defeated ; 

“Whereas, as between man and man, so 
between State and State, there can be no abid- 
ing or desirable peace except a peace of 
justice: 
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“Resolved, That we urge upon press, pul- 
pit, and platform, upon Congress, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and all well-dis- 
posed people everywhere, that they make 
every possible effort: 

“(a) To bring about at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment a conference of all the na- 
tions for the restatement, amendment, 
reconciliation, and declaration of interna- 
tional law. 

“(b) To extend to those international dis- 
putes not capable of solution through the 
ordinary channels of diplomacy the applica- 
tion of the long-established processes of good 
offices, mediation, commissions of inquiry, 
councils of conciliation, and arbitration. 

“(c) To promote an independent Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, to which all civilized 
States shall of right have direct access, to 
the end that justiciable disputes may be set- 
tled in accordance with the principles of law 
and equity.” 


November 30, 1925, the American Peace 
Society adopted a series of statements 
which it calls “The Foundations of Peace 
Between Nations.” These statements are 
as follows: 

The American Peace Society reaffirms, at 
this its ninety-seventh annual meeting, its 
abiding faith in the precepts of its illustri- 
ous founders. These founders, together with 
the men of later times who have shared in 
the labors of this Society, are favorably 
known because of their services to the build- 
ing and preservation of the Republic. Their 
work for peace between nations must not 
be forgotten. 

Largely because of their labors, the pur- 
poses of the American Peace Society have 
become more and more the will of the world, 
and opponents of the war system of settling 
international disputes have reason for a 
larger hope and a newer courage. 

At such a time as this, with its rapidly 
developing international achievements, it is 
fitting that the American Peace Society should 
restate its precepts of a century in the light 
of the ever-approaching tomorrow. 

Peace between nations, demanded by every 
legitimate interest, can rest securely and 
permanently only on the principles of jus- 
tice as interpreted in terms of mutually ac- 
cepted international law; but justice between 
nations and its expression in the law are 
possible only as the collective intelligence 
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and the common faith of peoples approve and 
demand. 

The American Peace Society is not unmind- 
ful of the work of the schools, of the churches, 
of the many organizations throughout the 
world aiming to advance interest and wis- 
dom in the matters of a desirable and at- 
tainable peace; but this desirable, attainable, 
and hopeful peace between nations must rest 
upon the commonly accepted achievements in 
the settlement of international disputes. 

These achievements, approved in every in- 
stance by the American Peace Society, and 
in which some of its most distinguished mem- 
bers have participated, have heretofore been— 

By direct negotiations between free, sov- 
ereign, and independent States, working 
through official representatives, diplomatic 
or consular agents—a work now widely ex- 
tended by the League of Nations at Geneva; 

By the good offices of one or more friendly 
nations, upon the request of the contending 
parties or of other and disinterested parties 
—a policy consistently and persistently urged 
by the United States: 

By the mediation of one or more nations 
upon their own or other initiative—likewise 
a favorite policy of the United States; 

By commissions of inquiry, duly provided 
for by international convention and many 
existing treaties, to which the Government of 
the United States is pre-eminently a contract- 
ing party; 

By councils of conciliation—a method of 
adjustment fortunately meeting with the ap- 
proval of leading nations, including the 
United States ; 

By friendly composition, in which nations 
in controversy accept, in lieu of their own, 
the opinion of an upright and disinterested 
third party—a method tried and not found 
wanting by the Government of the United 
States ; 

3y arbitration, in which controversies are 
adjusted upon the basis of respect for law— 
a method brought into modern and general 
practice by the English-speaking peoples. 

All of these processes will be continued, 
emphasized, and improved. While justice and 
the rules of law—principles, customs, prac- 
tices recognized as applicable to nations in 
their relations with one another—frequently 
apply to each of these methods just enumer- 
ated, there remain two outstanding, continu- 
ous, and pressing demands: 

(a) Recurring, preferably periodic, confer- 
ences of duly appointed delegates, acting 


under instruction, for the purpose of restat- 
ing, amending, reconciling, declaring, and 
progressively codifying those rules of inter 
national law shown to be necessary or use- 
ful to the best interests of civilized States— 
& proposal repeatedly made by enlightened 
leaders of thought in the United States. 

(b) Adherence of all States to a Permanent 
Court of International Justice mutually ac- 
ceptable, sustained, and made use of for the 
determination of controversies between na- 
tions, involving legal rights—an institution 
due to the initiative of the United States and 
based upon the experience and practice of the 
American Supreme Court. 


Answer. As to the Society’s past: 

Up to the rumblings of the World War, 
the peace movement of America wasalmost 
exclusively the American Peace Society 
and its work. The story of that work 
would fill many volumes. It is set forth 
with some detail in “Our Country and 
World Peace” by Arthur Deerin Call, 
especially in the first chapter. 

William Ladd was the first to urge a 
Congress and High Court of Nations. 


Its Backers 


9. Who where some of the men behind 
the Society in the early days of its work? | 

Answer. From the outset, men respon- 
sible for the work of the Society have been 
classed among the leaders of our coun- 
try. Beside the founder of the So- 
ciety, William Ladd, successful both as a 
sea captain and farmer, as a writer and 
public speaker of marked ability, there 
were on the Board of Directors at the very 
beginning of the Society such men as Si- 
mon Greenleaf, of Portland, Maine; Gov- 
ernor John T. Gilman, of New Hamp- 
shire; Noah Worcester, D. D., John Tap- 
pan, and Dudley A. Tyng, of Massa- 
chusetts; Moses Brown, and Nicholas I. 
Brown, prominently associated with the 
founding of Brown University in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island; William B. Green, 
Oliver D. Cook, and George Benson, of 
Connecticut; Eleazer Lord, Anson QG. 
Phelps, Robert C. Sedgwick, W. W. Rus- 
sell, and Dudley W. Chester, of New York 
City; Alexander Henry and Jared Rau- 
stone, lawyers of Philadelphia; and Dr. 
Stephen 8. Cleveland, of Cincinnati. 

Some of the men who urged the form- 
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ing of this National Peace Society were: 
Lyman Beecher, Edward Beecher, Wil- 
liam Jenks, Warren Fay, Asa Rand, Joy 
H. Fairchild, Howard Malcolm, Lucius 
Bolles, James B. Knowles. 

William Ellery Channing, of Boston, 
was actively associated with the American 
Peace Society for many years, and from 
its beginning. . Ralph Weleke Emerson 
was long a member of its Board of Direc- 
tors and of its Executive Committee. 
George C. Beckwith, D. D., Howard C. 
Dunham, Thomas C. Upham, Hon. Ger- 
rit Smith, Amasa Walker, Francis Way- 
land, President of Brown University; 
Joseph E. Worcester, J. H. Gallaudet, 
Samuel Greele, Lewis T. Stoddard, Titus 
Coan, 8S. V. S. Wilder, Esq., of New 
York; Thomas S. Grimke, of South Caro- 
lina; Rev. Charles Lowell, of Boston; 
Stephen Longfellow, of Portland, Maine; 
Melvin Copeland, Francis Fellowes, Wil- 
liam Watson, Thomas Vose, Charles Sum- 
ner, Lewis T. Stoddard, John Owens, Ed- 
ward Noyes, Thomas Thompson, Jr., 
Rowland B. Howard, James F. Miles, 
Julia Ward Howe, John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier, are some of the persons who served, 
most of them through many years, as 
officers and supporters of the early Ameri- 
can Peace Society. Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL. D., was secretary of the Society 
and editor of the ADvocaTE oF PEACE dur- 
ing the last 22 years of his life. 

10. Who have been Presidents of the 
Society ? 

Answer. Since David Low Dodge, of 
New York City, presided at the First 
Annual Meeting of this Society, in 1829, 
the presidents of the society have been: 
Rev. John Codman, Dorchester, Massa- 
chussets, 1830-1831; Hon. S. V. S. 
Wilder, New York City, 1831-1837; Wil- 
liam Ladd, founder of this Society, 1838- 
1840; Samuel S. Coues, Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, 1841-1846; Anson G. Phelps, 
New York City, 1847; Hon. William Jay, 
New York, 1848-1858; Dr. Francis Way- 
land, Providence, Rhode Island, 1859- 
1861; Dr. Howard Malcolm, Boston, 
1862-1872; Hon. Edward 8S. Tobey, Bos- 
ton, 1873-1891; Hon. Robert Treat Paine, 
Boston, 1892-1810; Hon. Theodore E. 
Burton, Cleveland, Ohio, 1911-1915; Dr. 
George W. Kirchwey, New York City, 
1916; Hon. James L. Slayden, San 
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Antonio, Texas, 1917-1920; Hon. Andrew 
Jackson Montague, Richmond, Virginia, 
1820-1924; Hon Theodore E. Burton, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1925-19—. 

11. What other leaders of thought 
have helped? 

Answer. Others associated with various 
phases of the Society’s activities have been 
Elihu Burritt, one time Secretary of the 
Society, and Editor of the ADvocaTE OF 
PracE; Joseph Story, William Wirt, John 
C. Calhoun, Phillips Brooks, Edward 
Everett Hale, Josiah Quincy, Andrew 
Carnegie, and others. Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson’s essay on “War,” and Charles 
Sumner’s Oration on “The War System 
and the Commonwealth of Nations,” were 
addresses at annual meetings of the 
American Peace Society. 


The Society’s Qualifications 


12. What is the nature of the Society’s 
work at present? 

Answer. The work of the American 
Peace Society today is concentrated pri- 
marily in its library, its publications, and 
its magazine, the ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 

13. What evidence ts there that the 
Society’s magazine ts needed? 

Answer. The Society has published a 
magazine regularly since 1828. Ten years 
ago the ApvocaTE or PEraceE contained 
twenty-four pages without cover. Today 
it contains sixty-four pages and cover. 
Its views and articles are reproduced, 
sometimes in extenso, in publications, not 
only of our own country, but in Europe 
and in the Far East. It is subscribed for 
by many libraries. Furthermore, recogni- 
tion of its services come often to the head- 
quarters in the form of letters, some of 
which have appeared from time to time 
in the ApvocaTE oF PkAcE (see the num- 
bers for December, 1926, and January, 
1927). 

14. Who are officially responsible for 
the American Peace Soctety today? 

Answer: 

BoarRD OF DIRECTORS 

Hon. Theodore E. Burton, Member of Con- 
gress from Ohio, Washington, D. C.; member 
of the Foreign Debt Funding Commission. 

Dr. Arthur Deerin Call, Secretary Ameri- 
can Peace Society and Editor of ADVOCATE OF 
PraAcE, Washington, D. C. 

Hon. P. P. Claxton, ex-United States Com- 
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missioner of Education, now Superintendent 


of Schools, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Dr. Thomas E. Green, Director Speakers’ 
Bureau, American Red Cross, Washington, 
D. C. 

Hon. David Jayne Hill, Washington, D. C. 

Walter A. Morgan, D. D., Oak Park, III. 

George Maurice Morris, Esq., 815 15th 
Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Henry C. Morris, Esq., 5234 Dorchester 
Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

Hon. Jackson H. Ralston, Palo Alto, Cal. 

Prof. Arthur Ramsay, ex-President Fair- 
mont Seminary, Southern Pines, N. C. 

Theodore Stanfield, 151 Central Park, West, 
New York, N. Y. 

Jay T. Stocking, D. D., Upper Montclair, 
N. J. 

Hon. Henry Temple, Representative from 
Pennsylvania, Washington, D. C. 

Dr, George W. White, President National 
Metropolitan Bank, Washington, D. C. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Hon. Theodore E. Burton 
Dr. Arthur Deerin Call 
Dr. Thomas E. Green 
Dr. David Jayne Hill 
Walter A. Morgan, D. D. 
George Maurice Morris 
Henry C. Morris 
Theodore Stanfield 

Hon. Henry W. Temple 
Dr. Geo. W. White 


OFFICERS 


President: Hon. Theodore E. Burton, 
Washington, D. C. 

Secretary: Dr. Arthur Deerin Call, Colo- 
rado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Treasurer: George W. White, National 
Metropolitan Bank, Washington, D. C. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. David Jayne Hill, 
Washington, D. C.; Hon. Jackson H. Rals- 
ton, Palo Alto, Cal. 


HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Jane Adams, Hull House, Chicago, IIl. 

A. T. Bell, Esq., Chalfonte, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

Gilbert Dowles, Esq., Richmond, Ind. 

Dean Charles R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 

Dr. E. E. Brown, Chancellor New York 
University, New York. 

George Burnham, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Francis E. Clark, Boston, Mass. 

Rt. Rev. Bishop J. Darlington, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


Dr. W. R. P. Faunce, Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 

George A. Finch, Washington, D. C. 

Everett O. Fisk, Esq., Boston, Mass. 

William P,. Gest, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hon. Charles Cheney Hyde, New York, 
as: 

Charles E. Jefferson, D. D., New York, 
is: 

Dr. David Starr Jordan, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Calif. 

George H. Judd, Washington, D. C. 

Bishop William Lawrence, Boston, Mass. 

Joseph Lee, Boston, Mass. 

William H. Luden, Reading, Pa. 

L. H. Pillsbury, Derry, N. H. 

Hon. Elihu Root, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. Frederic Schoff, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. James Brown Scott, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Ruth H. Spray, Denver, Colo. 

Senator Thomas Sterling, Washington, 
D. C. 

* Pres. C. F, Thwing, Cleveland, Ohio. 


15. What plan has the Society for its 
next work? 

Answer. It plans to improve the quality 
and expand the circulation of its maga- 
zine. 

16. What specific lines, if any, will the 
further development of the work take? 

Answer. Four important pieces of work 
are waiting to be done. 

(1) To compile and publish a history 
of the peace movement, including a study 
of the more important international dis- 
putes which have been settled, however, 
without resort to war. 

(2) To compile and publish the causes 
which, according to both sides, have led 
to the major wars, particularly since the 
discovery of America. 

(3) To compile and publish an account 
of the rise of international law as it re- 
lates to war and peace. 

(4) To compile and publish from time 
to time authoritative and interpretive 
analyses of current international events 
affecting war and peace. 

17. What additional organization must 
the American Peace Society have in order 
to accomplish these ends? 

Answer. There are needed at once five 
separate departments, properly staffed. 

(1) A department for the United 
States. 


* Emeritus. 
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(2) A department for Latin America. 


(3) A department for the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 
(4) A department for Continental 


Europe. 


(5) A department for the Far East. 


18. How could these departments be 


best manned ? 
Answer. It 


is believed that each of 


these departments could adequately be 
maintained by employment on a part time 
basis of experts known to be available in 


Washington. 


Its Financial Situation 


19. What have been the expenditures 
of the Society for three typical years of 


the recent past? 


Answer. The expenditures of the So- 
ciety for the year 1920-1921, 1924-1925, 
and 1925-1926 have been as follows: 


(Year 1920-1921) 
Department of Home Office: 
Salaries—Secretary, Edi- 


tor, Assistant Editor, 
Clerks and Office Secre- 


SD: sccaeeeedseeciewse $10,934.35 
Giese TEMt cccccccsccce 1,519.50 
WORSERS occccccceccce 95.40 
Postage, telegrams, and 

CE nnccesssvcres 171.02 
Office supplies ......... 593.13 
DD is bccawnnseenes 121.14 
Miscellaneous, including 

I «.an-00 0:6: 0064459 1,213.13 
Subvention to New Hamp- 

shire Peace Society.... 50.00 


Department of Field Work: 
Traveling CXPeNses .....cccccccoece 


Department of Publications: 


Printing and mailing 

ADVOCATE OF PEACE... $6,664.47 
Printing pamphlets ..... 297 .92 
Printing, miscellaneous. . 130.00 


(Year 1924 to 1925) 
Department of Home Office: 


Salaries of Secretary, 

Editor, Assistant Edi- 

tor, office secretary... $10,500.00 
Salaries—clerks, libra- 


rian, extra help ...... 845.02 
GESS GONE ccccccccccce 1,683 .00 
Postage, express, _ tele- 

BIGES, GOR. cccccesecs 386.01 


$14,497. 


182. 


7,092. 


$21,772. 


67 


82 


88 


Office supplies ......... 282.96 
Office equipment ........ 89.35 
So ee eres 106.44 
RE -ctccicassenavae 94.03 
Newspapers and __ peri- 

ee 108.35 
Letter service, mimeo- 

graphing, etc. ....... 363 .50 
SE 98.40 
Annual meeting ....... 100.00 
Entertainment ......... 196.88 
Books and pamphlets.... 25.05 
Reporting convention ... 43.50 


Miscellaneous, repairs, de- 
posit box, membership 
in learned societies, 


towel service, etc. .... 125.81 


Department of Field Work: 


Subvention to New Hamp- 
ship Peace Society ... $50.00 
Travel expenses: 


Secretary’s expense ac- 


OE. wincateundnsucas 153.12 
Representative to Europe 1,200.00 
Representative to Wil- 

ee 100.00 


Department of Publications: 


Printing and mailing Ap- 


VOCATE OF PEACE .... $7,766.53 
Printing and _  distribu- 
tion of pamphlets .... 3,342.48 


Printing for Interparlia- 

mentary Union ...... 15.00 
Miscellaneous printing— 

envelopes, cards, etc. .. 185.50 


(Year 1925-1926) 
Department of Home Office: 


Salaries—Secretary, Edi- 
tor, Assistant Editor, 


Office Secretary ...... $10,500.00 
Salaries—clerks ....... 1,029.29 
PEE cn wk eneb saws 1,683.00 
Postage, express, tele- 

I 225.49 
Office supplies ......... 95.32 
Office equipment ....... 207.29 
Telephone ....cccccccce 117.69 
DE ace nenbemshad 168.96 
Newspapers and _ peri- 

RS ee ee 130.23 
Letter service, mimeo- 

graphing, etc. ........ 687 .92 
BET oc ceccesssee 28.80 
Annual meeting ........ 26.25 


Books and pamphlets ... 
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15,048.30 


1,503.12 


11,309.56 


$27,860.98 
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Entertainment ......... 80.00 
Miscellaneous .......... 72.45 
$15,078.91 
Department of Field Work: 
Subvention to Bureau In- 
ternational de la Paix. $50.00 
Travel expense ........ 70.00 
120.00 
Department of Publications: 
Printing and mailing Ap- 
VOCATE OF PEACE ..... $7,839.28 
Printing and distribution 
of pamphlets ........ 525.77 
Miscellaneous printing— 
envelopes, cards, etc. 250.50 
8,615.55 
$23,814.46 


20. In order to meet the requirements 
of the Soctety what budget ts proposed? 

Answer. Based upon the annual finan- 
cial experiences of the Society during the 
last six years, the needs of the Society 
for the next few years could be met by the 
following annual budget: 


Department of Home Office: 
Salaries— 


Secretary and Editor.. $7,200.00 
Associate Editor ..... 6,000 .00 
Business manager .... 6,000.00 
Office secretaries ..... 3,300.00 


$22,500.00 
Salaries—Editors of the 
five special research de- 
partments at $1,500 
OE 6h cataidesesis bese ees cewkes 7,500.00 
Salaries—clerks .........e.ceeeee8 1,300.00 
ee ee ee 1,683 .00 
Postage, express, telegrams, etc. .... 450.00 
ee MEE pi vns0estcenceeeenns 500.00 
Office equipment .....cccccccccccces 300.00 
RN ei sind ie dc eee er iO ae 120.00 
BE iene chs SGeesisroneeeoess 175.00 
Newspapers and periodicals ........ 150.00 
Letter service, mimeographing, etc. .. 1,000.00 
IE ov cc cccessssesescncnes 50.00 
BEGUN GOOTEE 6o.ccccccsccecsceoes 50.00 
Books and pamphlets ............. 50.00 
Mateortainment ..ccccccvccccccceses 100.00 
DED . .sccwasneesscesoanes 100.00 
$36,028.00 
Department of Field Work: 
Traveling expenses ..........see08 $1,200.00 
Department of Publications: 
Printing and mailing ADVOCATE OF 
PEACE, pamphlets, and miscellane- 
CE ésvinintecncdacannsahausens 12,772.00 


$50,000.00 
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21. Whut is the least amount the 
Society can operate under for a year? 

Answer. In the last annual report of 
the Board of Directors, President Burton 
pointed out that a budget of $25,000 is 
the least the Society can continue to ope- 
rate under. 

22. Why not continue to 
under that amount? 

Answer. In the language of Theodore 
Roosevelt, “To stand still, is to go back- 
wards.” 


Reasons for a Three-year Program 


23. What then is the financial need? 

Answer. From the budget just pro- 
posed it will be clear that if the Ameri- 
can Peace Society is to render its full 
measure of service, it must be financed 
with an income of not less than $50,000 
annually 

24. Is there any special financial need 
that ts immediate, and if so, why? 

Answer. Yes. The report of the So- 
ciety’s Treasurer for the year ending 
April 30, 1926, shows expense and operat- 
ing disbursements of approximately $24,- 
000. On the income side, the figures total 
about $27,000. 

While the items of expenditure might 
be kept approximately the same for the 
next few years, there will doubtless be 
material changes in the receipts. The in- 
come shown in the last annual report will 
be reduced by about $7,500, due to the 
fact that the subvention from the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace 
will not be renewed. Thus, drawing on 
our principal to meet operating expenses, 
there will be a falling off in the interest 
income from the Reserve Fund Invest- 
ments. The last report by the Treasurer 
shows that, in spite of the strictest 
economy, the Reserve Fund had been 
depleted by about $6,000 to meet current 
expenditures. His report also shows the 
market value of the securities remaining 
in the Reserve Fund to be about $17,000. 
Unless the income of the Society is in- 
creased, it will be necessary to draw still 
more upon the Reserve Fund for about 
$13,000 to meet budget requirements for 
the next year. 

25. Is there any definite plan for rais- 
ing the necessary income of $50,000 a 
year? 


operate 
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Answer. The necessary revenue can be 
obtained (1) by a much larger member- 
ship, (2) by an endowment, (3) by a 
combination of membership and endow- 
ment. It is believed that the combina- 
tion method is preferable. 

26. Is there any reason, other than 
already stated, for needing $50,000 a 
year? 

Answer. Yes. With that amount the So- 
ciety could function free from influences 
of ephemeral creeds and politics. Further- 
more, the greater effectiveness of the 
Society’s work could be extended to a 
larger membership well distributed, espe- 
cially among the various economic groups 
of our country. 

27. Is it expected to tax the now 
limited income of the Society for the 
purpose of increasing the members, and 
acquiring the endowment? 

Answer. No. Without special effort it 
is unreasonable to expect that the So- 
ciety’s income will be materially raised 
through new members. It is not reason- 
able to expect the needed revenue at once 
through any unsolicited endowment. It 
seems necessary, therefore, to work out 
some plan whereby the new members and 
the endowment may be provided without 
taxing the regular income. 

28. What is the experience of other 
organizations in such matters? 

Answer. There are other virile organi- 
zations, such as the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the National Geo- 
graphic Society, financed entirely through 
membership. In the beginning, however, 
they are usually financed by means of a 
special fund. This tides the organization 
over its unproductive membership period. 
It is believed that this familiar special 
fund plan—an expense budget for rais- 
ing the endowment and increasing the 
members—could best be followed by the 
American Peace Society. 

29. Over what period of time would tt 
be necessary to carry on this special work 
of development? 

Answer. After 
problem, taking 
past experiences 


a careful study of the 
into consideration the 
of the Society and its 


present financial status, it is intended 
that a special three-year campaign be 
launched: first, to increase the revenue 
producing membership ; second, to acquire 
an endowment. 
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30. What immediate additional amount 
is needed to carry on this three-year pro- 
gram? 

Answer. “An Annual Managerial Bud- 
get” of $15,000 for two years, it has been 
carefully determined, will be necessary. 


Work of the Business Manager 


31. With this thirty thousand dollars 
in sight, what is the first thing pro- 
posed ? 

Answer. The step has been taken. Mr. 
Lacey C. Zapf, for six years Secretary of 
the American Section of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, favorably known 
in business and professional circles 
througout the country, successful in rais- 
ing large sums of money for organization 
purposes, has been duly elected as Busi- 
ness Manager in charge of the Member- 
ship and Endowment Division. That his 
work may be consistent with the policies 
of the Society, he will function under the 
general supervision of the Society’s 
general Secretary, with the full co-opera- 
tion of the officers of the Society. 

32. What will be Mr. Zapf’s special 
task ? 

Answer. While the work of his Division 
will relate to a larger revenue-producing 
membership, the raising of the endowment 
will be the principal part of his labors. 

33. What is the immediate goal of this 
Division ? 

Answer. While the gifts and contribu- 
tions to the Society during the past few 
years have averaged about $8,000, it is 
believed that with a well planned effort 
this character of income could be normally 
increased to $10,000 for the first year and 
$20,000 for the second. 

34. What special reason, if any, is there 
for an endowment at this time? 

Answer. Since 1928 will mark the one 
hundredth anniversary of the Society, it 
seems fair to ask that an endowment 
should be established in honor of that 
event and sufficient in amount to place the 
Society on a self-sustaining basis. 

35. Is it proper to ask how the new 
Business Manager is going about his busi- 
ness ? 

Answer. Quite so. His work for mem- 
bers will be divided into two parts. First 
for new members, second for renewals. 
He will conduct a mail and personal so- 
licitation campaign. 
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36. What ts the main hope of any such 
procedure? 

Answer. The co-operation of the pres- 
ent membership. 

37. Has your Business Manager sub- 
mitted any details relative to his work? 
If so, would it be proper to ask for an 
outline of his plans? 

Answer. Again, quite so. Mr. Zapf 
proposes : 

(1) During the first year, special mem- 
bership letters, over the signature of the 
President, will go to a carefully selected 
list of 50,000 prospects. This letter will 
be accompanied by an appropriate form 
briefly setting forth what the American 
Peace Society is, what it does, and the 
advantages to be derived through mem- 
bership support. 

(2) During the second year this mail- 
ing will be increased to 100,000 prospects, 
including those who should be followed 
up after the first year campaign. At the 
beginning of the third year the prospects 
will be culled down to a preferred list of 
about 50,000 on which efforts will be con- 
centrated. 

38. Where are you to get “prospects” 
for such a campaign? 

Answer. The prospects for these cam- 
paigns will be obtained from lists, some 
of which are already available to us. 
These will include names now on the lists 
of our Society ; names of educators, clergy- 
men, and other professional men, such as 
lawyers, doctors and bankers. There are 
many business men known to be inter- 
ested in foreign affairs to whom the work 
of the Society will be found to be of 
value. Since the Society operates with 
no purpose of profit to itself, many lists 
of names it is hoped will be found avail- 
able. 

39. What percentage of returns is tt 
reasonable to expect? 

Answer. The experience of the Society 
during the past few months of experi- 
mental membership work has shown an 
average return of 4 per cent in actual 
members secured from the groups ap- 
proached. This result was obtained with- 
out the use of such impelling sales ma- 
terial as the Society now has in the form 
of commendatory letters, and its appeal 
based on the 1928 anniversary celebration. 
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For the purposes of this new financing 
campaign, it has been decided that a very 
conservative return of two per cent be 
used for the first and second year and a 
four per cent return for the third year. 

40. What does this mean in terms of 
money ? 

Answer. The membership return for 
the first year should be at least $5,000. 
It has been determined that the member- 
ship letters will cost about 10 cents each, 
in addition to the amount that will neces- 
sarily be contributed from the overhead 
salaries of the General Secretary, the 
manager of the Division, the clerks and 
stenographers, rent, etc. This estimate 
of 10 cents covers the items of postage, 
stationery, printing, etc. 

In order that there may not be any 
financial burden imposed upon the So- 
ciety for the service of the magazine— 
ApvocaTE OF PEAcE—to each member, 
the Membership Division will be charged 
with $1 for each new member. 

An allowance of 25 per cent loss for 
non-renewals for the second and third 
years will be made. A deduction of 10 
per cent will be made for the first year 
members that may fail to renew in the 
third year. 

41. What will be the budget for this 
special drive for the first year? 

Answer. An estimated budget for the 
proposed plan follows: 








Income : 
a $15,000 
New Members—mail campaign 
CE BOR, Gt BB) occcccccccoses 5,000 
(2 per cent return on 50,000 
prospects, at $5) 
100 contributing members, at $25 2,500 
50 sustaining members, at $10.. 500 
Tote] IMCSMO...cccccccccsccesece $23,000 
Outgo: 
BERRATEE ccccccecccccccoccece $6,000 
50,000 membership letters, at 
10.4 cents each ...........- 5,200 
Clerk-stenographer .........-- 1,800 
WOOD bbc de ceewesdvaccescees 1,000 
Magazine*—copy for each mem- 
BOE, C6 Bere ccdccvncecsecene 500 
Incidentals and margin for error 500 
er $15,000 





Excess of income over outgo...... $8,000 


*Average six issues for first-year members. 
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42. For the second year? 
Answer. 
Income: 
Bubvention ...cccccccccccess 
Renewals of first-year mem- 
bers—25 per cent loss for 
MOM-FOMCWAIS 2. cccccccvece 
New members—2 per cent re- 
turns on 100,000 prospects, 
at $5 each 
100 contributing members, at 
$25 
50 sustaining members, at $10 


Outgo: 
Manager 
100,000 membership letters, at 

10.4 cents each 
Clerk-stenographer 
Travel 
Magazine*—copy for each new 

member, at $1 each 
Incidentals and margin 
error 


eee eee ee aee 


for 


Total outgo 


Excess of income over outgo 
Surplus from first year 


Accumulated surplus 


43. And the third year? 
Answer. 
Income: 

Renewals of first-year mem- 
bers—10 per cent loss for 
non-renewals 

Renewal of second-year mem- 
bers—25 per cent loss for 
non-renewals 

New members—4 per cent re- 
turn on 50,000 prospects, at 


PU vcnesnteueoeenenes 
100 contributing members, at 
DE actnedcen snes éieoeaae-s 
50 sustaining members, at $10 
Outgo: 
DES tb sess bdeenpeewnees 


50,000 membership letters, at 
10.4 cents 
Clerk-stenographer 
Travel 
Magazine*—-Copy for each mem- 
ber, at $1 each 
Incidentals and margin 
error 


for 


Total outgo 


Excess of income over outgo 
Surplus from second year 


Accumulated surplus 
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8,000 
10,400 
2,000 
1,200 
1,750 


500 


$3,375 


7,500 


10,000 


2,500 
500 


8,000 
5,200 
2,000 
1,200 
3,175 


500 


$31,750 


$23,850 


$7,900 
8,000 


$15,900 


$23,875 


$20,075 


$3,800 
15,900 


$19,700 
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44. What are the inferences from these 
figures? 

Answer. If the proposed plan should 
work out, the Society would have, at the 
end of the three-year period, an income 
of $23,625 per annum from new member- 
ships alone and a surplus of $19,700 after 
discharging all obligations incident to the 
drive. If the plan should fail by 50 per 
cent, the Society would be in a much 
stronger financial position at the end of 
the period than it is now. 

45. What will be the bases of appeal? 

Answer. The program of the American 
Peace Society gives a background for 
membership work that is quite unusual. 
The broad points of argument for sales 
material are: 

(1) The general swing of public opin- 
ion back to sane thought on the question 
of peaceful settlement of international 
disputes. 

(2) Anniversary of one hundred years 
of usefulness to be celebrated in 1928. 

(3) Sponsoring the movement for the 
Third Hague Conference for the Codifica- 
tion of International Law. 

(4) Record of accomplishments. 

(5) Prominent men associated with the 
Society now and in the past. 

(6) Purposes of the Society. 

(7) Advocate of Peace. 

(8) Interparliamentary Union. 

(9) The need for enlightenment in this 
field. 

(10) The Society is a going and vigor- 
ous concern. 

46. Are there any possible by-products 
of such a campaign? 

Answer. It is thought that there are. 
For example: (1) Adequate office space for 
the Society may be donated for a period 
of five years, or until such time as it may 
have its own quarters. This would effect 
a saving of about $8,000 over the period 
of five years. 

(2) To increase the circulation of the 
ApvocaTE OF PEACE would add to its 
value as an advertising medium for edu- 
cational publications, for biographies, and 
for a classified list of schools and colleges. 

(3) A larger library would develop 
with the need. 
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(4) An illustrated ADvocaTE oF PEACE 
would become a possibility. 

(5) Other efforts for promoting a bet- 
ter international understanding would 
naturally develop. 

Conclusion 


47. Please summarize the case for this 
extension. 

Answer. (1) Because the purposes of 
the American Peace Society are, in mat- 
ters of international policy, the purposes 
of our United States; 

(2) Because the principles advocated 
by the Society are historically consonant 
with the aspirations of our people; 

(3) Because of the distinguished labors 
of the Society ; 
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(4) Because it is the privilege of this 
generation to honor the services of the 
great men who have given, some of them, 
their very lives, to this Society ; 

(5) Because of the men laboring today 
in its behalf; 

(6) Because the world needs this serv- 
ice ; 

(7) Because May 8, 1928, will mark 
the one hundredth anniversary of the So- 
ciety’s labors ; 

It is not unreasonable to ask for an 
immediate subvention of $30,000 to enable 
the American Peace Society to carry out 
its three-year program and thus to place 
itself on a self-sustaining basis. 
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PRESIDENT COOLIDGE AND 
NICARAGUA 


THE MESSAGE 


The full text of President Coolidge’s .mes- 
sage to Congress, January 10, on the Nica- 
raguan situation follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

While conditions in Nicaragua and the 
action of this government pertaining thereto 
have in general been made public, I think the 
time has arrived for me officially to inform 
the Congress more in detail of the events 
leading up to the present disturbances and 
conditions which seriously threaten Ameri- 
can lives and property, endanger the stability 
of all Central America, and put in jeopardy 
the rights granted by Nicaragua to the United 
States for the construction of a canal. 

It is well known that in 1912 the United 
States intervened in Nicaragua with a large 
force and put down a revolution, and that 
from that time to 1925 a legation guard of 
American marines was, with the consent of 
the Nicaraguan Government, kept in Ma- 
nagua to protect American lives and prop- 
erty. In 1923 representatives of the five Cen- 
tral American countries, namely, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Salva- 
dor, at the invitation of the United States, 


met in Washington and entered into a series 
of treaties. These treaties dealt with limi- 
tation of armament, a Central American tri- 
bunal for arbitration, and the general subject 
of peace and amity. The treaty last referred 
to specifically provides in Article II that the 
governments of the contracting parties will 
not recognize any other government which 
may come into power in any of the five re- 
publics through a coup d’etat or revolution 
and disqualifies the leaders of such coup 
d'etat or revolution from assuming the Presi- 
dency or Vice-Presidency. 


Quotes Article of Treaty Which Affects 
Situation 


Article II is as follows: 

Desiring to make secure in the republics 
of Central America the benefits which are 
derived from the maintenance of free insti- 
tutions and to contribute at the same time 
toward strengthening their stability and the 
prestige with which they should be _ sur- 
rounded, they declare that every act, dispo- 
sition or measure which alters the constitu- 
tional organization in any of them is to be 
deemed a menace to the peace of said repub- 
lics, whether it proceed from any public 
power or from the private citizens. 

Consequently, the governments of the con- 
tracting parties will not recognize any other 
government which may come into power in 
any of the five republics through a coup d'etat 
or a revolution against a recognized gov- 
ernment, so long as the freely elected repre- 
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sentatives of the people thereof have not con- 
stitutionally reorganized the country. And 
even in such a case they obligate themselves 
not to acknowledge the recognition if any of 
the persons elected as President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, or chief of state designate should fall 
under any of the following heads: 

1. If he should be the leader or one of the 
leaders of a coup d@’etat or revolution, or 
through blood relationship or marriage, be 
an ascendant or descendant or brother of 
such leader or leaders. 

2. If he should have been a secretary of 
state or should have held some high military 
command during the accomplishment of the 
coup d’etat, the revolution, or while the elec- 
tion was being carried on, or if he should 
have held this office or command within the 
six months preceding the coup d'etat, revo- 
lution, or the election. 

Furthermore, in no case shall recognition 
be accorded to a government which arises 
from election to power of a citizen expressly 
and unquestionably disqualified by the con- 
stitution of his country as eligible to elec- 
tion as President, Vice-President or chief of 


state designate. 


Moral Obligation Felt by United States 


The United States was not a party to this 
treaty, but it was made in Washington under 
the auspices of the Secretary of State, and 
this government has felt a moral obligation 
to apply its principles in order to encourage 
the Central American States in their efforts 
to prevent revolution and disorder. The 
treaty, it may be noted in passing, was signed 
on behalf of Nicaragua by Emiliano Cha- 
morro himself, who afterward assumed the 
Presidency in violation thereof and thereby 
contributed to the creation of the present 
difficulty. 

In October, 1924, an election was held in 
Nicaragua for President, Vice-President and 
members of the Congress, This resulted in 
the election of a coalition ticket, embracing 
Conservatives and Liberals. Carlos Solor- 
zano, a Conservative Republican, was elected 
President and Juan B. Sacasa, a Liberal, was 
elected Vice-President. This government 
was recognized by the other Central Ameri- 
can countries and by the United States. 

It had been the intention of the United 
States to withdraw the marines immediately 
after this election and notice was given of 
the intention to withdraw them in January, 
1925. At the request of the President of 
Nicaragua this time was extended to Sep- 
tember 1, 1925. Pursuant to this determina- 
tion and notice the marines were withdrawn 
in August, 1925, and it appeared at that time 
as though tranquillity in Nicaragua was as- 
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sured. Within two months, however, further 
disturbances broke out between the support- 
ers of General Chamorro and the supporters 
of the President, culminating in the seizure 
of the Loma, a fortress dominating the city 
of Managua. Once in possession of the Loma, 
General Chamorro dictated an agreement 
which President Solorzano signed the next 
day. 

According to the terms of this agreement 
the President agreed to substitute supporters 
of General Chamorro for certain members of 
his Cabinet, to pay General Chamorro $10,000 
for the expenses of the uprising and to grant 
amnesty to all those who participated in it. 
Vice-President Sacasa thereupon left the 
country. In the meantime General Cha- 
morro, who, while he had not actually taken 
over the office of President, was able to dic- 
tate his will to the actual executive, brought 
about the expulsion from the Congress of 
eighteen members, on the ground that their 
election had been fraudulent, and caused to 
be put in their places candidates who had 
been defeated at the election of 1924. Hav- 
ing thus gained the control of Congress he 
caused himself to be appointed by the Con- 
gress as designate on January 16, 1926. 


United States Refused to Recognize Chamorro 
as President 

On January 16, 1926, Solorzano resigned 
as President and immediately General Cha- 
morro took office. The four Central Ameri- 
can countries and the United States refused 
to recognize him as President. On January 
22 the Secretary of State addressed to the 
Nicaraguan representative in Washington the 
following letter: 
Dear Doctor Castrillo: 


In your communication of the 19th instant 
addressed to the Secretary of State you ad- 
vise that President Solorzano, having re- 
signed his office, Gen. Emiliano Chamorro 
took charge of the executive power on Janu- 
ary 17. 

The hope expressed in your letter that the 
relations which have been close and cordial 
for so many years between Nicaragua and 
the United States will continue to grow 
stronger has been noted with pleasure. The 
Government and people of the United States 
have feelings of sincerest friendship for 
Nicaragua, and the people of Nicaragua and 
the Government of the United States will, 
of course, continue to maintain the most 
friendly relations with the people of Nica- 
ragua. This government has felt privileged 
to be able to be of assistance in the past, at 
their request, not only to Nicaragua but te 
all countries of Central America, more espe- 
cially during the conference on Central 











—— 
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American affairs, which resulted in the sign- 
ing of a general treaty of peace and amity on 
February 7, 1923, between the five republics 
of Central America. 

The object of the Central American coun- 
tries with which the United States was 
heartily in accord, was to promote constitu- 
tional governments and orderly procedure in 
Central America and those governments 
agreed upon a joint course of action with 
regard to the non-recognition of governments 
coming into office through coup d’etat or revo- 
lution. The United States has adopted the 
principles of that treaty as its policy in the 
future recognition of Central American gov- 
ernments as it feels that by so doing it can 
best show its friendly disposition towards 
and its desire to be helpful to the republics 
of Central America. 

It is therefore with regret that I have to 
inform you that the government of the 
United States has not recognized and will not 
recognize as the Government of Nicaragua 
the régime now headed by General Chamorro, 
as the latter was duly advised on several 
occasions by the American Minister after 
General Chamorro had taken charge of the 
Citadel at Managua on October 25 last. This 
action is, I am happy to learn, in accord with 
that taken by all the governments that signed 
with Nicaragua the treaty of 1923. 


United States Repeatedly Asked for Protection 


Notwithstanding the refusal of this Gov- 
ernment and of the other Central American 
governments to recognize him, General 
Chamorro continued to exercise the functions 
of President until October 30, 1926. In the 
meantime, a revolution broke out in May on 
the east coast in the neighborhood of Blue- 
fields and was speedily suppressed by the 
troops of General Chamorro. However, it 
again broke out with considerable more vio- 
lence. The second attempt was attended with 
some success and practically all of the east 
coast of Nicaragua fell into the hands of the 
revolutionists. Throughout these events 
Sacasa was at no time in the country, hav- 
ing remained in Mexico and Guatemala dur- 
ing this period. 

Repeated requests were made of the 
United States for protection, especially on 
the east coast, and, on August 24, 1926, the 
Secretary of State addressed to the Secretary 
of the Navy the following communication: 


I have the honor to suggest that war ves- 
sels of the special service squadron proceed 
as soon as possible to the Nicaraguan ports 
of Corinto and Bluefields for the protection 
of American and foreign lives and property 
in case that threatened emergencies material- 
ize. The American charge d'affaires at Ma- 
nagua has informed the department that he 
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considers the presence of war vessels at these 
ports desirable, and the American consul at 
Bluefields has reported that a warship is ur- 
gently needed to protect life and property 
at that port. An attack on the Bluff and 
Bluefields is expected momentarily. 


Admiral Latimer Declared Bluefields 
Neutral Zone 


Accordingly, the Navy Department ordered 
Admiral Latimer, in command of the special 
service squadron, to proceed to Bluefields. 
Upon arriving there he found it necessary 
for the adequate protection of American lives 
and property to declare Bluefields a neutral 
zone. This was done with the consent of 
both factions, afterwards, on October 26, 1926, 
reduced to a written argeement, which is 
still in force. In October, 1926, the good 
offices of the United States were sought by 
both parties for the purpose of effecting a 
settlement of the conflict. 

Admiral Latimer, commanding the special 
service squadron, brought about an armistice 
to permit of a conference being held between 
the delegates of the two factions. The arm- 
istice was originally for fifteen days and was 
later extended for fifteen days more. At the 
request of both parties marines were landed 
at Corinto to establish a neutral zone in which 
the conference could be held. Dr. Sacasa 
was invited to attend this conference, but 
refrained from doing so and remained in 
Guatemala City. The United States Govern- 
ment did not participate in the conference 
except to provide a neutral chairman; it 
simply offered its good offices to make the 
conference possible and arranged a neutral 
zone at Corinto at the request of both parties 
during the time the conference was held. I 
understand that at this conference General 
Chamorro offered to resign and permit the 
congress to elect a new designate to assume 
the Presidency. The conference led to no 
result, since just at the time when it seemed 
as though some compromise agreement would 
be reached the representatives of Dr. Sacasa 
suddenly broke off negotiations. 

According to our reports, the Sacasa dele- 
gates on this occasion stated freely that to 
accept any government other than one pre- 
sided over by Dr. Sacasa himself would be 
a breach of faith with their Mexican allies. 
Hostilities were resumed on October 30, 1926. 
On the same date General Chamorro formally 
turned over the executive power to Sebastian 
Uriza, who had been appointed designate by 
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the Congress controlled by General Chamorro. 
The United States Government refused to 
recognize Sefior Uriza, on the ground that 
his assumption of the Presidency had no con- 
stitutional basis. 

Uriza thereupon convoked Congress in ex- 
traordinary session, and the entire eighteen 
members who had been expelled during the 
Chamorro régime were notified to resume 
their seats. The Congress, which met in 
extraordinary session on November 10, had, 
therefore, substantially the same membership 
as when first convened following the election 
of 1924. This Congress, whose acts may be 
considered as constitutional, designated Sefior 
Adolfo Diaz as first designate. At this ses- 
sion of Congress fifty-three members were 
present out of a total membership of sixty- 
seven, of whom forty-four voted for Diaz 
and two for Solorzano. The balance ab- 
stained from voting. On November 11 Sefior 
Uriza turned over the executive power to 
Diaz, who was inaugurated on the 14th. 

The Nicaraguan Constitution provides in 
Article 106 that in the absence of the Presi 
dent and Vice-President the Congress shall 
designate one of its members to complete the 
unexpired term of President. As President 
Solorzano had resigned and was then residing 
in California, and as the Vice-President, Doc- 
tor Sacasa, was in Guatemala, having been 
out of the country since November, 1925, the 
action of Congress in designating Sefior Diaz 
was perfectly legal and in accordance with 
the Constitution. Therefore, the United 
States Government on November 17 ex- 
tended recognition to Sefior Diaz. 


Diaz Requested U. S. to Protect Lives 
and Property 


Following his assumption of office, Presi- 
dent Diaz, in the following note, dated No- 
vember 15, 1926, requested the assistance of 
the United States Government to protect 
American and foreign lives and property: 


Upon assuming the Presidency I found the 
republic in a very difficult situation because 
of the attitude assumed without motive by 
the Government of Mexico in open hostility 
to Nicaragua. It must be clear to you that, 
given the forces which that government dis- 
poses of, its elements of attack are irresisti- 
ble for this feeble and small ration. This 
condition places in imminent risk the sover- 
eignty and independence of Nicaragua, and, 
consequently, the continental equilibrium on 
which the Pan-Americanism is founded which 
the United States has fostered with such 
lofty spirit 
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Naturally the emergency resulting from 
these conditions places in peril the interests 
of American citizens and other foreigners 
residing in our territory and renders it im- 
possible for a government so rudely attacked 
to protect them as is its duty and as it de- 
sires. 

For these reasons, and appreciating the 
friendly disposition of the United States to- 
ward weak republics, and the intentions 
which your government has always mani- 
fested for the protection of the sovereignty 
and independence of all the countries of 
America, by morally supporting legitimate 
governments in order to enable them to afford 
a tranquil field of labor for foreigners, which 
is needed for the stimulation of the growth 
of the prosperity of these countries, I ad- 
dress myself to you in order that, with the 
same good will with which you have aided in 
Nicaraguan reconciliation, you may solicit 
for my government, and in my name, the 
support of the Department of State in order 
to reach a solution in the present crisis and 
avoid further hostilities and invasions on 
the part of the Government of Mexico. 

I desire to manifest to you at the same 
time that whatever may be the means 
chosen by the Department of State, they 
will meet with the approval of my absolute 
confidence in the high spirit of justice of 
the Government of the United States. 


U. S. Informed of Aid Given Revolutionists by 
Mexico 

Immediately following the inauguration of 
President Diaz and frequently since that 
date he has appealed to the United States 
for support, has informed this government 
of the aid which Mexico is giving to the 
revolutionists and has stated he was unable 
solely because of the aid given by Mexico to 
the revolutionists to protect the lives and 
property of American citizens and other for- 
eigners. When negotiations leading up to 
the Corinto conference began I immediately 
placed an embargo on the shipment of arms 
and ammunition to Nicaragua. The De- 
partment of State notified the other Central 
American states, to wit: Costa Rica, Hon- 
duras, Salvador and Guatemala, and they 
assured the department they would cooperate 
in this measure. So far as known, they have 
done so. The State Department also notified 
the Mexican Government of this embargo and 
informally suggested to that government like 
action. The Mexican Government did not 
adopt the suggestion to put on an embargo. 
but informed the American Ambassador at 
Mexico City that in the absence of manu- 
facturing plants in Mexico for the making 
of arms and ammunition the matter had 
little practical importance. 
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As a matter of fact, I have the most con- 
clusive evidence that arms and munitions 
in large quantities have been on several oc- 
ecasions since August, 1926, shipped to the 
revolutionists in Nicaragua. Boats carrying 
these munitions have been fitted out in Mex- 
ican ports, and some of the munitions bear 
evidence of having belonged to the Mexican 
government. It also appears that the ships 
were fitted out with the full knowledge of 
and, in some cases, with the encouragement 
of Mexican officials and were, in one instance 
at least, commanded by a Mexican naval 
reserve officer. At the end of November, 
after spending some time in Mexico City, 
Dr. Sacasa went back to Nicaragua, landing 
at Puerto Cabezas, near Bragman’s Bluff. 
He immediately placed himself at the head 
of the insurrection and declared himself 
President of Nicaragua. He has never been 
recognized by any of the Central American 
republics, nor by any other government, with 
the exception of Mexico, which recognized 
him immediately. 

As arms and munitions in large quantities 
were reaching the revolutionists, I deemed it 
unfair to prevent the recognized government 
from purchasing arms abroad, and, accord- 
ingly, the Secretary of State has notified the 
Diaz Government that licenses would be 
issued for the export of arms and munitions 
purchased in this country. It would be 
thoroughly inconsistent for this country not 
to support the government recognized by it 
while the revolutionists were receiving arms 
and munitions from abroad. 


Other Nationals Have Asked for U. S. 
Protection 


During the last two months the Govern- 
ment of the United States has received re- 
peated requests from various American citi- 
zens, both directly and through our consuls 
and legation, for the protection of their lives 
and property. The Government of the United 
States has also received requests from the 
British chargé at Managua and from the 
Italian Ambassador at Washington for the 
protection of their respective nationals. Pur- 
suant to such requests Admiral Latimer, in 
charge of the special service squadron, has 
not only maintained the neutral zone at Blue- 
fields, under the agreement of both parties, 
but has landed forces at Puerto Cabezas and 
Rio Grande and established neutral zones 
at these points, where considerable numbers 


of Americans live and are engaged in carry- 
ing on various industries. He has also been 
authorized to establish such other neutral 
zones as are necessary for the purposes above 
mentioned. 

For many years numerous Americans have 
been living in Nicaragua, developing its in- 
dustries and carrying on business. At the 
present time there are large investments in 
lumbering, mining, coffee growing, banana 
culture, shipping and also in general mer- 
cantile and other collateral business. All 
these people and these industries have been 
encouraged by the Nicaraguan Government. 
That government has at all times owed them 
protection, but the United States has occa- 
sionally been obliged to send naval forces 
for their proper protection. In the present 
crisis such forces are requested by the Nic- 
araguan Government, which protests to the 
United States its inability to protect these 
interests and states that any measures which 
the United States deems appropriate for their 
protection will be satisfactory to the Nicara- 
guan Government. 


U. S. Granted Rights to Build and Operate 
Canal 


In addition to these industries now in ex- 
istence, the Government of Nicaragua, by a 
treaty entered into on the 5th day of August, 
1914, granted in perpetuity to the United 
States the exclusive proprietary rights nec- 
essary and convenient for the construction, 
operation and maintenance of an oceanic 
eanal, Articles I and II of said treaty are 
as follows: 


Article I. The Government of Nicaragua 
grants in perpetuity to the Government of 
the United States, forever free from all tax- 
ation or other public charge, the exclusive 
proprietary rights necessary and convenient 
for the construction, operation and main- 
tenance of an interoceanic canal by way of 
the San Juan river and the Great Lake of 
Nicaragua, or by ways of any route over 
Nicaraguan territory, the details of the terms 
upon which such canal shall be constructed, 
operated and maintained to be agreed to by 
the two governments whenever the Govern- 
ment of the United States shall notify the 
Government of Nicaragua of its desire or 
intention to construct such canal. 

Article II. To enable the Government of 
the United States to protect the Panama 
Canal and the proprietary rights granted to 
the Government of the United States by the 
foregoing article, and also to enable the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to take any 
measure necessary to the ends contemplated 
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herein, the Government of Nicaragua hereby 
leases for a term of ninety-nine years to the 
Government of the United States the islands 
in the Caribbean sea known as Great Corn 
Island and Little Corn Island; and the Gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua further grants to the 
Government of the United States for a like 
period of ninety-nine years the right to es- 
tablish, operate and maintain a naval base 
at such place on the territory of Nicaragua 
bordering upon the Gulf of Fonseca as the 
Government of the United States may select. 
The Government of the United States shall 
have the option of renewing for a further 
term of ninety-nine years the above leases and 
grants upon the expiration of their respective 
terms, it being expressly agreed that the ter- 
ritory hereby leased and the naval base 
which may be maintained under the grant 
aforesaid shall be subject exclusively to the 
laws and sovereign authority of the United 
States during the terms of such lease and 
grant and of any renewal or renewals 
thereof. 


U. S. Paid $3,000,000 for Canal Rights 


The consideration paid by the United 
States to Nicaragua was the sum of $3,000,- 
000. At the time of the payment of this 
money a financial plan was drawn up be- 
tween the Nicaraguan Government and its 
creditors which provided for the consolida- 
tion of Nicaragua’s obligations. At that time 
the bondholders holding the Nicaraguan ex- 
ternal debt consented to a reduction in inter- 
est from six to five per cent providing the 
service of this loan was handled through the 
American collector of customs, and at the 
same time a series of internal guaranteed 
customs bonds amounting to $3,774,000 was 
issued by the Nicaraguan Government to 
pay off the claims which had arisen against 
it because of revolutionary disturbances from 
1909 to 1912. The other outstanding external 
bonds, amounting on February 1, 1926, to 
about £772,000, are held in Great Britain. 
Of the guaranteed customs bonds, $2,867,000 
were on February 1, 1926, still in circulation, 
and of these about $1,000,000 were held by 
Nicaraguans, $1,000,000 by American citizens 
and the balance by nationals of other coun- 
tries. The bonds held in the United States 
are held by the public in general circulation 
and, so far as the department knows, no 
American bankers are directly interested in 
the Nicaraguan indebtedness. 

This financial plan was adopted by an act 
of the Congress of Nicaragua on August 31, 
1917. The National Bank of Nicaragua was 
made the depository of all government reve- 
nues. The internal revenues were, as hereto- 
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fore, to be collected by the government. Col- 
lection of the internal revenue, however, was 
to be taken over by the Collector General of 
Customs, an American citizen appointed by the 
Nicaraguan Government and approved by the 
Secretary of State of the United States, if the 
product should average less than $60,000 a 
month for three consecutive months. This has 
never yet been necessary. The proceeds of 
the customs revenues were to be applied, first, 
to the payment of such sums as might be 
agreed upon in the contemplated contracts 
for the service of the foreign loan, the in- 
ternal loan and claims against the Nicara- 
guan Government. From the balance of the 
revenue $80,000 a month was to be used for 
the ordinary budget expenses and an addi- 
tional $15,000 for extraordinary expenses. 


Finances of Nicaragua Have Been Rehabilitated 


Under the financial plan the finances of 
Nicaragua have been rehabilitated in a very 
satisfactory manner. Of the $3,744,000 of 
internal customs bonds issued in 1917, about 
$900,000 have been paid. Of the external 
debt, bonds issued in 1909 amounting to £1,- 
250,000, there now remain only about £770,- 
000. The total public debt of Nicaragua has 
been reduced from about $22,000,000 in 1917 
to $6,625,203 at the beginning of 1926. Fur- 
thermore, the country in time of peace has 
ample revenues for its ordinary budget ex- 
penses and a surplus which has been used 
in extensive public improvements. The 
Nicaraguan National Bank and the National 
Railroad, controlling interests in which were 
formerly owned by American bankers, were 
repurchased by the Nicaraguan Government 
in 1920 and 1924, and are now wholly owned 
by that government. 

There is no question that if the revolution 
continues America investments and business 
interests in Nicaragua will be very seriously 
affected, if not destroyed. The currency, 
which is now at par, will be inflated. Amer- 
ican as well as foreign bondholders will un- 
doubtedly look to the United States for the 
protection of their interests. 

It is true the United States did not estab- 
lish the financial plan by any treaty, but it 
nevertheless did aid through diplomatic chan- 
nels and advise in the negotiation and es- 
tablishment of this plan for the financial re- 
habilitation of Nicaragua. 
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U. S. Policy in Situation Explained by Facts 


Manifestly the relation of this Government 
to the Nicaraguan situation, and its policy 
in the existing emergency, are determined by 
the facts which I have described. The pro- 
prietary rights of the United States in the 
Nicaraguan canal route, with the necessary 
implications growing out of it affecting the 
Panama Canal, together with the obligations 
flowing from the investments of all classes 
of our citizens in Nicaragua, place us in a 
position of peculiar responsibility. 

I am sure it is not the desire of the United 
States to intervene in the internal affairs of 
Nicaragua or of any other Central American 
republic. Nevertheless, it must be said that 
we have a very definite and special interest 
in the maintenance of order and good gov- 
ernment in Nicaragua at the present time, 
and that the stability, prosperity and inde- 
pendence of all Central America countries 
can never be a matter of indifference to us. 

The United States cannot, therefore, fail 
to view with deep concern any serious threat 
to stability and constitutional government in 
Nicaragua tending toward anarchy and jeop- 
ardizing American interests, especially if 
such state of affairs is contributed to or 
brought about by outside influences or by any 
foreign power. It has always been and re- 
mains the policy of the United States in 
such circumstances to take the steps that 
may be necessary for the preservation and 
protection of the lives, the property and the 
interests of its citizens and of this govern- 
ment itself. In this respect I propose to 
follow the path of my predecessors. 

Consequently, I have deemed it my duty 
to use the powers committed to me to insure 
the adequate protection of all American in- 
terests in Nicaragua, whether they be en- 
dangered by internal strife or by outside 
interference in the affairs of that republic. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


SECRETARY KELLOGG ON 
BOLSHEVISM IN MEXICO 
AND LATIN AMERICA 


Submitted to Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate, 
January 13 


The Bolshevik leaders have had _ very 
definite ideas with respect to the rdle which 


Mexico and Latin America are to play in 
their general program of world revolution. 

They have set up as one of their funda- 
mental tasks the destruction of what they 
term American imperialism as a necessary 
prerequisite to the successful development of 
the international revolutionary movement in 
the New World. The propagation of Com- 
munist ideas and principles in the various 
countries of Latin America is considered 
secondary to the carrying on of propaganda 
against the aims and policies of the United 
States. Thus Latin America and Mexico are 
conceived as a base for activity against the 
United States. 


Communists in U. S. Given Instructions 


Communists in the United States have been 
repeatedly instructed to devote special at- 
tention to the struggle against “American 
imperialism” in Latin America, and to the 
organization of resistance to the United 
States. Bolshevik aims in this respect were 
succinctly set forth in a resolution of the 
third Congress of the Red International of 
Trade Unions, July 8-22, 1924, as follows. 
It was resolved: 


— 4. To unite the national struggle 
against American imperialism in individual 
countries in a general movement on a scale 
of the whole American continent, embracing 
the workers of all countries of Latin Amer- 
ica and the revolutionary forces of the United 
States. Mexico is a natural connecting link 
between the movement of the United States 
of North America and Latin America; there- 
fore Mexico must be the center of union. 

A 7. In the name of the Trade Union 
Educational League of the United States, 
to appeal to the toilers of Latin America 
with a call to create a united front against 
American imperialism. ‘ 


Fight Against Imperialism Most Important Task 


Similarly, a representative of the Amer- 
ican Communist party, speaking at the sixth 
session of the enlarged executive committee 
of the Communist International on February 
4, 1926, declared: 


The last and most important task of our 
party is the fight against imperialism. The 
Communist party of America must become 
the defender of the oppressed peoples of 
Latin America. The time is not long distant 
when Latin America will become the China 
of the Far West and Mexico the Canton of 
Latin America. 


In the theses approved at the sixth session 
of the enlarged executive committee of the 
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Communist International it is stated with 
respect to Latin America: 


Latin America also can and must become 
a basis of support of the liberation move- 
ment against imperialism (against the im- 
perialism of the United States). In the 
present state of things the nations living in 
Latin America are as a majority oppressed 
nations which soon or late will be drawn 
into the struggle against the imperialism of 
the United States. 


Anti-American Activities Claim Attention 


During the past few years the Bolshevik 
leaders have been giving more and more at- 
tention to anti-American activities in Mex- 
ico and Latin America. The Communists in 
the United States have been criticized for 
not displaying sufficient energy in this sphere. 
Very specific instructions in this regard were 
issued to the Communists in the United 
States in the “resolution of the American 
question” adopted at the fifth enlarged ple- 
nary session of the executive committee of 
the Communist International at Moscow on 
March 15, 1926. It pointed out: 


To the American Communist party the 
tremendous importance which the labor 
movement (and the movement for independ- 
ence) is assuming in the countries of South 
America. There is no doubt that in the 
future struggle for the overthrow of the yoke 
of the bourgeoisie of the United States the 
working class and the peasantry of Latin 
America will play a tremendous réle. The 
American Communist party must not be a 
party of self-centered interests, but must be- 
come a party which understands how to 
raise the question of the hegemony of the 
proletariat in the whole movement for free- 
dom which is directed against the imperial- 
fsts of the United States. Moreover, it is 
necessary that the Workers’ (Communist) 
party maintain the closest contact with the 
labor movement in the colonies of Cuba, the 
Philippines, ete., and support them in their 
fight against American imperialism. 

In view of this the executive committee of 
the Communist International instructs the 
central committee of the American Commu- 
nist party to devote the most serious atten- 
tion to the tasks cited and, above all, to 
appoint an earnest group of party workers 
to participate in the current work in Latin 
America in agreement with the presidium 
of the executive committee of the Communist 
International. 


American Communists Organize to Act 


In accordance with Moscow’s instructions, 
the American Communists during the last 
two years have been placing special em- 
phasis on their anti-American work in Mex- 
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ico and Latin America. Considerable atten- 
tion was given to this matter at the fourth 
convention of the Workers’ (Communist) 
party in Chicago August 21-30, 1925. A 
special organization, known as the All-Amer- 
ica Anti-Imperialist League, has been created 
by the American Communists to carry out 
the instructions of Moscow in the matter 
of organizing Latin America against the 
United States. The following is taken from 
a report on “anti-imperialist work” delivered 
at the fourth national convention referred 
to above: 


. The outstanding feature of our work 
against American imperialism is that it has 
entered the field of active practical coopera- 
tion with the oppressed peoples of American 
imperialism, the most important step in this 
connection being the successful organization 
of the All-America Anti-Imperialist League. 

In January of this year (1925) a subcom- 
mittee was elected by the central executive 
committee, which assumed charge of all the 
anti-imperialist activities of the party. This 
committee prepared material for campaigns, 
furnished articles on imperialism for the 
party press, drew up manifestoes and leaflets, 
and was the medium through which the 
party cooperated with anti-imperialist organ- 
izations in Latin America. Manifestoes were 
issued to the Cuban Labor Congress held 
at Havana, to the International Marine 
Transport Workers’ convention held at New 
Orleans, several manifestoes to the Mexican 
workers and to the Filipinos, a special May 
Day manifesto to the workers of Latin Amer- 
ica, a manifesto in connection with the 
Tacna-Arica affair, and other manifestoes 
and leaflets which will be referred to later 
on. 

Direct contact with Mexico was maintained 
throughout the period, through the visits of 
Comrades Johnstone, Gomez and Lovestone 
to Mexico and through steady correspond- 
ence. Comrade Wagenknecht visited the 
Philippines and established connections there. 
Correspondence connections were also estab- 
lished, with greater or less success, with 
practically every country in Latin America, 
as well as with Hawaii and the Philippines. 
Through our activities five Filipino delegates 
were secured for the international transport 
conference in Canton, for which our party 
was commended by the Communist Interna- 
tional. 


Campaign against Labor Imperialism 


Our party has carried on a consistent cam- 
paign, both in this country and in Latin 
America, against the “labor imperialism” 
of the so-called Pan-American Federation of 
Labor. Comrade Johnstone attended the 
convention of the Pan-American Federation 
of Labor at Mexico City, in November of 
last year (1924), and cooperated with the 
Mexican party in its strategy in connection 
with this convention. 
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Comrade Gomez was sent to Mexico in 
April of this year (1925) and attended the 
convention of the Communist party of Mex- 
ico as fraternal delegate from our party. 
During his visit plans for joint action of the 
Mexican, Central American and United 
States parties against imperialist policies of 
the Pan-American Federation of Labor were 
adopted. 

Our party was largely instrumental in 
the establishment of the All-America Anti- 
Imperialist League. The league is 
a nonpartisan international organization, ad- 
mitting to affiliation all groups in the Amer- 
icas willing to take up the fight against 
American imperialism. It aims to give driv- 
ing force and centralized expression to the 
national liberation movements in Latin Amer- 
ica, Hawaii, the Philippne Islands, etc., in 
alliance with the movement of this country. 

The All-America Anti-Imperialist League 
has a special secretariat located in Mexico 
City, under whose supervision the monthly 
Spanish language organ of the league, which 
has now published five issues, is edited, as 
well as special manifestoes, leaflets, etc. Our 
party has contributed toward defraying the 
expenses of the monthly magazine, Hl Liber- 
tador, and toward other expenses of the 
Mexico City secretariat, but lack of funds 
has made it impossible to give adequate sup- 
port in this respect. 

A regular section of the All-America Anti- 
Imperialist League has been formed in Cuba, 
with Julio Antonio Mella as secretary, and 
is extremely active, holding massmeetings, 
lectures, etc. Labor, peasant and student 
organizations in Costa Rica, Panama, Sal- 
vador and Peru have affiliated with the 
league, but no regular sections have been 
formed in those countries as yet. Contracts 
have been established with some of the fore- 
most intellectuals of Latin America, who are 
supporting the league and writing for its 
monthly organ. . Tentative plans are 
already being laid, also at the suggestion of 
our party, for an All-America Anti-Imperial- 
ist Congress to be held at Buenos Aires some 
time next year. 


To Demand U. S. Withdraw Its Armed Forces 


The fourth convention listed among the 
concrete tasks of the party: 


To carry on a systematic and active agi- 
tation against American imperialism, par- 
ticularly in Latin America. To demand the 
withdrawal of American armed forces from 
foreign lands. . .. 

To give active support to the activities of 
the All-America Anti-Imperialist League. 

The same convention adopted a lengthy 
resolution with respect to the struggle 
against American imperialism. This resolu- 
tion pointed out that “there is sufficient 
homogeneity to permit the building of a 
powerful continental movement of workers 


and farmers against American imperialism, 
and sufficient resentment due to the occupa- 
tion of the Central American and Caribbean 
countries, the sustaining of autocracies, such 
as those of Venezuela and Peru, by United 
States aid, the interference in the internal 
affairs of all of the countries, the system of 
financial and military advisers, the mono- 
polistie Monroe Doctrine and the robbery 
of the tremendous natural resources of La- 
tin America.” 

The resolution declared that there were 
“millions groaning under the American im- 
perialist rule” in the Philippines, Porto Rico, 
Cuba, Mexico, Haiti, etc., and that it was 
the task of the Communists to give active 
support to the anti-American movements in 
the various countries in Latin America. The 
resolution continues : 


42. There is a strong tradition of Latin- 
American solidarity which is a historic force 
for the unification of the anti-imperalist 
movements of the various Latin-American 
countries. This will be an important weapon 
in the struggle against Wall Street. The 
All-America Anti-Imperialist League was 
created as the expression of the liberating 
movement of all the exploited peoples of the 
Continent. The Workers’ party took part in 
the creation. Represented in the league are 
also the Communist parties of Mexico, Cen- 
tral America and South America, as well 
as student groups, labor organizations, peas- 
ant leagues and national societies in various 
countries. 

43. For us the league constitutes an or- 
ganizational expression of our determination 
to fight side by side with the exploited peo- 
ples of America’s colonies and semi-colonies. 
While we strive to make the groups affiliated 
to the All-America Anti-Imperialist League 
recognize in the Communists and the Com- 
munists International the leaders of the 
world struggle against imperialism, we must 
work conscientiously to build up the league 
itself, to push it into activity, and to make 
of it a powerful driving force for the over- 
throw of American imperialism. 


Concrete Program of Joint Action 


44. The following is our concrete program 
of joint action with the exploited peoples for 
the struggle against American imperialism: 

(a) Expose the purpose and methods of 
American imperialism everywhere. 

(b) Demand independence for all Amer- 
ican colonies and unconditional withdrawal 
of American troops from Latin America, 
Chinese and other foreign soil. 

(c) Actively support Latin-American 
strikes aganst American concerns. 

(d) Ideological and practical struggle 
against the doctrine of Pan-Americanism. 

(e) Expose and struggle against the so- 
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ealled Pan-American Federation of Labor as 
an agency of American imperialism and the 
Mexican and American parties shall work 
out joint plans for exposing the true char- 
acter of the Pan-American Federation of 
Labor and propagate the idea of the forma- 
tion of a Latin-American labor federation 
with anti-imperialist tendencies. 

(f) Interchange of delegates at conven- 
tions and close co-operation with the Com- 
munist parties of Latin America and frater- 
nal relations with the parties of the Far 
East. 

(g) Help build the All-American Anti-Im- 
perialist League into a powerful organization 
for the overthrow of American imperialism. 

(h) Immediately strive to build up sec- 
tions of the All-America Anti-Imperialist 
League in parts of the United States through 
affiliation of resident organizations of Mexi- 
cans, Filipinos, Chinese, ete. 

(4) Support the proposed plan of the All- 
America Anti-Imperialist League for an All- 
American conference against imperialism. 

(j) The Machete, organ of the Mexican 
Communist party, and El Libertador, organ 
of the Anti-Imperialist League (published in 
Mexico), should be circulated among the 
Spanish-speaking workers of the United 
States. 


Resolution Divulges Activities and Plans 


The activities and plans of the American 
Communists as regards the organization of 
opposition to the United States in Mexico 
and Latin America are summed up admirably 
in a resolution passed by the central execu- 
tive committee of the Workers (Communist) 
party on November 12, 1926. This resolution 
reads as follows: 


The tasks of our party at the present time, 
as set forth in the resolution of the politicai 
committee, are those presented by the condi- 
tions of imperialism. American imperialism 
is able to win over large sectons of the 
American workers by sharing with them a 
small part of super profits and continues to 
extend its hegemony in foreign fields. How- 
ever, the steady expansion of American capi- 
talism upon an imperialist basis is accom- 
panied by the enormous extension of the 
vulnerable surface which it presents to at- 
tack. Recent months have furnished strik- 
ing evidence of the widespread movement 
for Latin-American unity against Wall 
Street. We cite particularly the present at- 
titude of the Calles Government in Mexico— 
its general Latin-Americanism, its policy in 
Central America, its tendency toward co-oper- 
ation with the All-America Anti-Imperialist 
League, and the decision of President Calles 
to send a personal representative to the 
Brussels World Conference against imperial- 
ism. 

The committee has repeatedly indicated 
that a basic task of any party situated in an 
imperialist country is to stimulate and give 
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aid to the nationalist and national revolu- 
tonary movements in the colonial and semi- 
colonial countries under the heel of imperial- 
ism. This, together with the work among the 
American masses, forms tke basis of our 
party work. While our party has made con- 
siderable progress in anti-imperialist work, 
it is still far from a proper realization of 
the importance of this work. A far greater 
proportion of the party’s resources must be 
utilized in anti-imperialist activities. Dis- 
trict executive committees must have stand- 
ing subcommittees on anti-imperialist activ- 
ity, and these must be directed by capable 
comrades. The party machinery on a dis- 
trict, as well as a national, scale must be 
drawn into this work. 

The anti-imperialist work has been greatly 
hampered by lack of sufficient comrades. 
The party must take measures to create and 
train a corps of comrades engaged directly 
in anti-imperialist work. 

In spite of many handicaps, we have done 
much to build the All-American Anti-Im- 
perialist League into an organization engaged 
in actual struggle against imperialism. We 
have carried on systematic work inside of 
the Pan-American Federation of Labor and 
have achieved some valuable results there. 
We have participated in work against United 
States imperialism in a number of Latin 
American countries, notably Mexico, Porto 
Rico, Cuba, Panama, and Peru. We have also 
established some contact with the Philippine 
independence movement, although we have 
yet to establish our own nucleus there. 

The main task for the period immediately 
ahead is the building of a substantial sec- 
tion of the A. A. A. I. L. (All-American 
Anti-Imperialist League) in the United 
States itself. This will be accomplished 
through the affiliation of groups organized 
around specific issues, such as _ hands-off- 
Mexico committees, ete. The Workers’ (Com- 
munist) party must remain the central fac- 
tor in the United States section of the 
A. A. A. I. L., grouping around itself as 
closely as possible other working-class organ- 
izations. 


The significance of Mexico in the eyes of 
the so-called Soviet Government is revealed 
in the following extract from the report of 
Chitcherin, made at the third session of the 
Union Central Executive Committee in 
March, 1925: 

Resumption of diplomatic relations with 
Mexico: In America, in this manner, we still 
stand before a question mark. But in this 
time we have succeeded in re-establishing 
diplomatic relations, which give us a politi- 
cal base in the new continent with the neigh- 
bor of the United States, Mexico. The Mex- 
ican Government is based on the right trade 
unions and the radical small bourgeoisie. 
The Soviet Republic is extraordinarily pop- 
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ular in Mexico. Our plenipotentiary repre- 
sentative, Pestkovsky, met in Mexico the 
most enthusiastic reception, receiving con- 
stantly from all sides expressions of the most 
friendly, even enthusiastic, attitude toward 
the Soviet Republic. Mexico gives us thus 
a very convenient political base in America 
for the development of our further ties. 


As respects relations between the Soviet 
Legation in Mexico City and Communist ac- 
tivities being carried on in Mexico there is 
the following evidence: 


1. Statement by Mexican Labor Deputy 
Ricardo Trevino in the Mexican Chamber 
of Deputies on September 9, 1925: 

I cannot say which are the better elements, 
whether ours or the reds or those whom the 
Russian Minister brought. And on this point 
I must say that there are documents in which 
it is established that certain red and Com- 
munist elements receive money from the 
said Minister and from the Communists at 
Moscow in order to work along Communist 
lines in Mexico against the United States, 
whereby they would provoke an international 
conflict. 


Mexican Labor Federation to Soviet Minister 


2. Communication addressed to the Soviet 
Minister by the central committee of the 
Mexican Federation of Labor by direction of 
the seventh congress of that organization: 


“To the Minister of Russia in Mexico City: 
On the other hand, there was also 
considered by the convention the report re- 
ferring to the fact that in the diplomatic 
mission in your charge moral and economic 
support is lent to so-called Communist radi- 
cal groups, the enemies of the Mexican Fed- 
eration of Labor and of our government. 

“This Central Committee was ordered by 
the convention to inform you in your char- 
acter as representative of Russia in Mexico 
that the Mexican labor movement repre- 
sented by this confederation maintains the 
principle that the workers of each country 
must be organized in accordance with their 
opinions and necessities, and that no nation 
has the right to impose nor to lay down for 
another the doctrine which must control its 
activities.” 

5. Resolution adopted March 6, 1926, at 
the seventh annual convention of the Mexi- 
can Federation of Labor: 

is 3. That a courteous invitation be 
extended by the Central Committee to the 
diplomatic representative of Russia accred- 
ited to Mexico, so that his office may abstain 
from lending moral and economic support 
to the so-called radical group, enemies of 
the Mexican Federation of Labor and of the 
government.” 


PRESIDENT DIAZ’S CASE 


January 8, President Diaz, of Nicaragua, 
radioed to the New York Times his case, as 
follows: 


Manaoua, Nicaragua, January 8—I am 
happy to give a statement, as requested, for 
your universally known and respected news- 
paper. 

My attitude toward the Sacasa forces is 
that maintained by the Conservatives at the 
peace conference held at Corinto on the U. 8. 
S, Denver, October 16 to 24, under the aus- 
pices of the American chargé d'affaires, Mr. 
Lawrence Dennis. At that time the Con- 
servatives proposeed the constitutional reor- 
ganization of the government on the basis of 
a Conservative President, naming me as their 
candidate, and of a national government with 
Liberal participation in all departments. 

The Liberals insisted on our turning over 
the power either to Doctor Sacasa or a third 
minor party candidate of their choice. We 
could not meet this demand, but were dis- 
posed to make concessions along all lines 
short of actual relinquishment of the execu- 
tive power. 

Inasmuch as the Conservatives are a ma- 
jority of the people, and have full control of 
the country, with the exception of a few 
sparsely settled regions on the Atlantic coast, 
the Liberals would no doubt have abandoned 
their sporadic movements and accepted our 
peace proposals had it not been for the assur- 
ances of Mexican support for further revolu- 
tions, which they used as a threat at the 
conference. 

His Claims to the Presidency 

After failing to induce the Liberals to join 
us in the constitutional reorganization of the 
government, the Conservative majority in the 
national congress, elected in the regular elec- 
tions of 1924, with the Conservative Presi- 
dent Solorzano in a constitutional manner, 
called me to exercise the presidency during 
the unexpired portion of the term ending 
December, 1928, of former President Solor- 
zano, who resigned in January, 1926. 

My designation for the presidency thus 
effected the constitutional reorganization of 
the government in accordance with the Cen- 
tral American treaties, with the result that 
the United States and the principal nations 
of Europe, as England, France, Italy, and 
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Spain, also El Salvador and Honduras, at 
once recognized my government as the con- 
stitutional Government of Nicaragua. 

The Liberals, however, taking another view 
of the issue of constitutionality, brought 
Doctor Sacasa to Puerto Cabezas under the 
wgis of the Mexican Government, which fur- 
nished almost exclusively the funds and arms, 
also a considerable military contingent of 
Mexican leaders for the Sacasa Government. 

For us, as for the United States, the ques- 
tion of constitutionality has been satisfac- 
torily settled. There remains the problem of 
reconciliation with the Liberals. For its so- 
lution my government holds out a standing 
invitation to conference and cooperation. Up 
to now they have preferred the armed aid of 
Mexico. 

The espousal by the Mexican Government 
of the lost cause of a political minority in 
Nicaragua presents a problem which tran- 
scends the bounds of local politics and inter- 
ests. We, the Conservatives, feel that Nicar- 
aguan Liberals in soliciting and obtaining 
the aid of the Mexican Government have 
committed a grave offense against the sov- 
ereignty, independence, and best interests of 
Nicaragua. Frankly, we Conservatives do 
not want to be Mexicanized. We believe that, 
any assertion of Doctor Sacasa or the Lib- 
erals to the contrary notwithstanding, no 
unsuccessful political minoritty out of office 
could have itself violently placed in power 
by Mexico without later becoming the tool of 
the Mexican Government, to which it would 
owe its triumph. 


“Proofs” of Mexican Intervention 


This Mexican armed intervention, of which 
both the American and Nicaraguan govern- 
ments have irrefutable proofs, has, without 
attaining as yet its ultimate object, created 
a situation in which my government felt no 
humiliation in admitting that it could not 
guarantee the safety of life and property. 

Obviously, if the Mexican Government 
elects and is permitted to pour money, arms, 
and men into a small country like mine to 
enable an unsuccessful minority to make war 
on the constitutional government, that gov- 
ernment can not answer for the consequences 
for foreign lives in its territory. 

So penetrated with the logic of this situa- 
tion were the British and Italian, as well as 
other foreign representatives in Managua, 
that after learning from me the limit of our 
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means for assuring order against Mexican in- 
vasion they went to the American minister 
forthwith to make representations in behalf 
of their menaced nationals. 

This situation, and the preference felt by 
the Conservatives for American aid to Mexi- 
can domination, constitute the justification of 
my appeal to the United States Government 
to take necessary measures for the protection 
of American and foreign lives and interests 
in Nicaragua, and for the safeguarding of our 
national independence against Mexican inter- 
vention. 

The Conservatives realize that Nicaragua 
is small and weak. In difficult situation such 
as that of the moment we solicit frankly 
the aid of the United States in an open and 
legal manner, while our Liberal adversaries 
seek the sinister help of Mexico in the form 
of filibustering expeditions. We feel that 
our country needs capital, just as the United 
States required European capital 50 years 
ago to build its railways. We understand 
that. We find that capital on fair terms in 
the United States, but not in Mexico, which 
is wholly dependent on foreign capital. 


Trusts Us—Fears Mexico 


We need the cooperation and aid of foreign 
experts and enterprise for our financial, eco- 
nomical, and cultural development. For these 
elements, unlike the Liberals, we do not look 
to Mexico, now in a state of chaos, but to the 
United States, the foremost nation of the 
world. We have concrete proof in the with- 
drawal of the marines from Nicaragua in 
1925, in American policy in Cuba, Santo Do- 
mingo, Haiti, and elsewhere, that the national 
sovereignty and best interests of small Latin- 
American countries are secure whenever any 
one of them finds it necessary in a difficult 
moment to seek the friendly aid of the United 
States. We have no such grounds for con- 
fidence in Mexico. 

I believe the prospects of an early and just 
peace excellent. Of course, such a friendly 
agreement is only possible if and when our 
Liberal adversaries in arms reach the con- 
clusion that they can not be placed in power 
by their Mexican supporters. 

I may add that the majority of the Liberals 
in the interior, who are feeling the effects of 
the civil war and are not drawing official sal- 
aries from Mexican funds as members of the 
Sacasa government, earnestly desire peace. 

Yesterday I transmitted a telegram signed 
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by a group of such Liberals, indicating this 
feeling, to Doctor Sacasa. Most of the Lib- 
erals in the interior disapprove of and fear 
Mexican intervention, realizing what its tri- 
umph would mean for Nicaraguan prosperity, 
liberty, religious freedom, and future prog- 


ress. 
ApoLtFo D1az. 


JUAN BANTISTA SACASA’S 
CASE 


As Liberal Claimant to the Presidency 
of Nicaragua, Printed in the 
New York “Times,” 
January 10 


PuerTa CABEZAS, NICARAGUA, January 9.— 
I gladly reply to your radiogram. For better 
comprehension of the Nicaraguan problem 
and in order that the American people may 
be fully informed, I will make a fair and 
brief narration of the facts. 

On January 1, 1925, Sefior Carlos Solor- 
zano and the undersigned took the oath of 
office as president and vice president, respec- 
tively, in conformity with the popular elec- 
tion of the previous year. 

On the 25th of October of the same year 
General Chamorro took hold of the Managua 
fortress through treason, which act deter- 
mined the resignation of President Solorzano. 

The Nicaraguan constitution establishes 
that in case of the absolute or temporary ab- 
sence of the president the executive power 
goes into the hands of the vice president, but 
Chamorro persecuted me, employing violence 
to the point of obliging me to leave the coun- 
try and having himself elected president by a 
discredited congress; that is, with the omis- 
sion of Liberal representatives. 


Not Recognized by Latin Republics 


Central American governments in com- 
pliance with the Washington treaty of 1923 
expressly declared nonrecognition of the 
Chamorro government, and the American 
Government, guarantor of said compact, de- 
clared through Secretary of State Kellogg 
and the American legation in Nicaragua they 
qualified the Nicaraguan case as a question 
of principle and not of persons, that from 
the 25th of October he considered the consti- 
tutional order disturbed by the subversive 
movement headed by Chamorro and that the 


Washington treaties, which guaranteed peace 
in Central America would be faithfully up- 
held. 

After some months Chamorro, finding it im- 
possible to obtain American recognition and 
popular Nicaraguan acceptance, handed his 
power to Sefior Sebastian Uriza, who in turn 
resigned the same favor to Sefior Adolfo 
Diaz. 

The presidencies of Chamorro, Uriza, and 
Diaz are equally vitiated. Neither stands 
on a constitutional basis. Moreover, the 
Washington compacts, sponsored by the 
United States, oblige the Central American 
signatory States to nonrecognition of a gov- 
ernment that originates from a coup d‘état 
or revolution against a recognized govern- 
ment, and these conventions are the same 
Secretary Kellogg affirmed would be observed, 
sponsored as they were by his Government. 


Links Diaz to Coup D’Etat 


Nevertheless, Diaz has not only been recog- 
nized, but supported efficaciously, notwith- 
standing his being one of the principal or- 
ganizers of said coup d'état. 

Guatemala and Costa Rica remain faithful 
to the compacts, refusing to recognize Diaz, 
but the State Department in spite of its pre- 
cise declaration it had made that the case 
was a question of principles and not of per- 
sons has recognized him. 

Diaz lacks constitutional support and the 
Washington compacts invalidate him, having 
as his only support influential New York 
bankers connected with a group of Nicar- 
aguan traders. 

The responsibility of intervention affects 
the prestige of the American Government, 
while the yield of such intervention favors 
the exploiters. 

During the whole of Diaz’s former admin- 
istration a body of American marines re- 
mained at Managua protecting his unpopu- 
larity. Today there are again at Managua 
American forces to protect him against the 
people. 

In compliance with my duty, after exhaust- 
ing all pacific means during the long negotia- 
tions in Washington and Central America 
and a fruitless peace conference at Corinto, 
while we fruitlessly proposed to submit our 
civil discord to the arbitration of Washing- 
ton and of the Central American govern- 
ments, I landed at Puerto Cabezas, organiz- 
ing my cabinet for the reestablishing of con- 
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stitutional order interrupted by Chamorro 
and Diaz. 

But the movements of my government are 
daily obstructed by the American forces. 


Assails Methods of Marines 


On December 23 marines were landed at 
Rio Grande and Puerto Cabezas. Here I was 
notified to disarm my guard after surround- 
ing the government building, menacing the 
same with cannons ashore and by the ships 
Denver and Cleveland. The alternative was 
to deliver my arms or abandon the town. 

My government remains here disarmed in 
order to signify by its presence its right and 
possession. 

Hostility is manifest. My government is 
impeded in collecting imports on timber in 
places under its control, which in no way 
affects the American Government or its 
creditors, since said imports are not com- 
prehended in the financial plan. 

I am obstructed in providing combustibles, 
and even provisions. Indeed, an unheard-of 
act! 

The auxiliary schooner Albert, my only 
means of communication, was ordered away 
and a censorship established against me, thus 
leaving me isolated from my army and the 
world. 

Latterly, through the noble efforts of the 
American press, the censorship has been 
removed. 

The neutral zones established have only 
served to protect Diaz and are hostile to my 
government. 

Today I received advice from Rio Grande 
that a detachment of marines threw into the 
river about 2,000,000 cartridges exclusively 
our property, thus depriving us of important 
values with the purpose, undoubtedly, of 
weakening my army. Such a proceeding has 
no precedent between nations at peace. 


Points to His Two Victories 


However, in spite of all these obstacles, 
which favor Diaz, our forces continue ad- 
vancing, having obtained, first at Pearl La- 
goon and then in the interior, two great vic- 
tories that cost Diaz about 1,500 guns, 500,- 
000 cartridges, and two strong columns of his 
army were almost totally destroyed. 

There has been a manifest determination 
to accuse me of nourishing designs of chang- 
ing the social order in a common campaign 
with Mexico. Said propaganda denounces 
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my wicked intentions and seems simply ab- 
surd to those acquainted with my antecedents 
and ideas. 

In regards to our armament, we purchased 
it in the United States previous to the em- 
bargo there and after from wherever we 
could get it, without compromising any na- 
tion or government. 


No Threat to Control Rights 


Allusion has been made latterly to Ameri- 
can canal interests in order to explain the 
landing of forces, while in no manner are 
such interests menaced. I have declared 
that my government is a government of order 
and of respect for international agreements. 
The same statement has repeatedly been 
made by the Liberal Party that supports me, 
especially in reference to the canal. 

There being no just cause for the landing 
of forces, apparent reasons are alleged. 
There is no record in Nicaraguan history of 
any offense against an American diplomat, 
not even during anomalous times. The Nica- 
raguan people are civilized, respect the rights 
of others, and demand their own rights. 

As a continental nation and by the funda- 
mental principles of humanity and democ- 
racy nourished by the United States, this 
nation is highly regarded by Nicaraguans. 
Misgivings are born from banking exploita- 
tions that utilize national diplomacy for their 
own profits. 

My earnest desire is for cooperation and 
open friendship with the United States—a 
political and honest commercial friendship 
that will benefit both Nicaragua and the 
United States. Thus American continental 
prestige will grow; otherwise it will be 
feared, but not loved. I still trust that Presi- 
dent Coolidge will do justice to Nicaragua. 





News in Brief 











THE TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
AND TURKEY, known as the Lausanne Treaty, 
was rejected by the Senate January 18, fail- 
ing by six votes to attain the required two- 
thirds majority. Senator King, leader of 
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the opposition, stated that the treaty was 
opposed on three major grounds: failure to 
provide for the fulfillment of the Wilson 
awards to Armenia, guarantees for protec- 
tion of non-Moslems in Turkey, and recogni- 
tion by Turkey of American nationality of 
former subjects of Turkey. 


TWENTY MEMBERS OF THE YUGOSLAV PaR- 
LIAMENT visited Prague in January to con- 
fer with Czechoslovak members of Parliament 
in an interparliamentary committee on cul- 
tural and economic matters. 


THe AUSTRIAN CABINET CoUNCIL has de- 
cided to require no passport visas from 
countries which require none from Austrian 
citizens. 


THE Noset PEACE PRIZE For 1925, awarded 
to Vice-President Dawes, has been given by 
the recipient to the Walter Hines Page School 
of International Relations. 


BrRAZIL’s NEW PRESIDENT, Mr. Washington 
Luis, signed, on January 10, a decree estab- 
lishing the method of procedure for the sta- 
bilization of the Brazilian currency. This 
was in accordance with a law, passed some 
time ago, which had never been put into 
effect. It establishes the milreis at 12% cents 
and provides for a bond issue. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF HAITI is organizing 
courses of study in agriculture and domestic, 
medical, and sanitary subjects, to be broad- 
east by radio. The language used is to be 
Creole French, the announcer to be always 
the same person, so the country people can 
become used to his voice, and government- 
installed receiving stations with loud speakers 
are to be put in many small villages. 


GUATEMALA ELECTED DR. LAZARO CHACON 
PRESIDENT of the Republic on December 16. 
He takes office on March 15. 


SALVADOR’S NEWLY ELECTED PRESIDENT, Pio 
Romero-Brosque, was the sole candidate for 
the office. Gustavo Vides was elected Vice- 
President. 


THE AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES 
from Cuba, who presented his credentials on 
December 16, is an Italian by birth. He went 
to Cuba at the time of the Cuban revolution 
and took part in the war for independence. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
LAw will meet in Montevideo, the first session 
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to be held March 21. 
the Commission of Jurists 
April 16. 


The first session of 
will be in Rio 


Tue PAN-AMERICAN CHILD ConGREss, which 
was to have met in Havana in February, 
has been postponed until December on ac- 
count of the damage done in Havana by the 
hurricane. 


MEXICO HAVE AGREED OD an 
arbitrator in the claims arising from the 
Mexican revolutionary period. France stipu- 
lated that he should not be a Latin American. 
After six months’ deliberations, the two gov- 
ernments have agreed upon the eminent 


FRANCE AND 


sociologist and internationalist, Mr. J 
Wyholm, of Sweden. 
POSTPONEMENT OF PHILIPPINE INDEPEND- 


ENCE, but increased autonomy for the islands, 
was urged by Col. Carmi Thompson in his 
report to President Coolidge, submitted to 
Congress December 22. The establishment 
of an independent government department to 
administer the islands and other overseas 
territory was one of the recommendations of 
the report. Colonel Thompson gave his time 
and paid his own expenses in the investiga- 
tion of the Philippine situation, which he has 
recently concluded. 


TWENTY-SEVEN LYNCHINGS HAD BEEN PER- 
PETRATED in the United States in 1926 up to 
November 11, according to a report recently 
issued by the Federal Council of Churches. 
In the whole of 1925 there were only 18; 
in 1924, 15. The Council calls upon the 
churches to redouble their efforts to put 
down this blot on American justice. 


THE THIRD PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS OF 
ARCHITECTS will be held in Buenos Aires, 
July 1 to 10, 1927, under the auspices of His 
Excellency the President of Argentina, the 
secretaries of the departments of Public 
Works, Public Instruction, and Foreign Re- 
lations, the mayor of the city, and other 
officials. 


MEN IN THE UNITED STATES who served in 
the World War will receive more money from 
the Veterans’ Bureau in the next twenty 
years than is represented by the entire allied 
debt to this country, according to a state- 
meut by Brigadier General Frank T. Hines. 


IN A REVIEW OF THE EVENTS OF 1926 in 
Europe, which was published in the Matin, 
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Paris, Aristide Briand said: ‘While certain 
preoccupying indications must be watched 
with the greatest attention, I believe that 
peace is taking rcot more and more deeply 
among all peoples. Whatever may be done 
to disturb our public opinion, the French 
people are clearly on the path to peace.” 


THE SECOND BIENNIAL MEETING of the 
World Federation of Education Associations 
will be held in Toronto, Canada, August 7-12, 
1927. 


GERMANY HAS CONVERTED some of her war 
tanks into tractors for use in cutting cane 
on sugar plantations in Java. 


THE FIRST SESSION OF THE INSTITUTE of 
International Relations for the Pacific Coast 
was held December 5-12 in the famous Mis- 
sion Inn of Riverside, California. The in- 
stitute is to follow lines similar to those 
followed by the Institute of Politics at Wil- 
liamsontown, Massachusetts. 


THE IMMIGRANTS TO BE ADMITTED to this 
country after July next will be reduced in 
number to 11,126. Before April 1 the Presi- 
dent fixes the quota for each European 
country on the basis of the national origin 
of immigrants now in this country, instead 
of the foreign-born population in 1890. Un- 
der the new law the quota for Great Britain 
and northern Ireland would be increased; 
also that of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. 
The immigrants from the Irish Free State, 
Germany, Italy, and Poland would be con- 
siderably reduced. All countries would be 
permitted a minimum quota of 100. 


CAPTAIN FRANK T. Evans, son of Rear 
Admiral Robley D. Evans, who was naval 
leader in the war with Spain, has been 
decorated by the King of Spain. Captain 
Evans’ ship, the Pittsburgh, recently won the 
battle efficiency pennant of the cruiser class. 
It was the flagship of American forces in 
Europe from June, 1924, until July, 1926. 


THE NEGRO JOURNAL, “OPPORTUNITY”, pub- 
lished in New York, has offered for the third 
time prizes amounting to $1,000 for literary, 
pictorial, and musical compositions by 
negroes. The competition opened October 1, 
1926, and closes February 28, 1927. 


THE StTocKHOLM CONFERENCE and the 
World Alliance for Promoting International 


February 


Friendship through the Churches have a joint 
commission on the education of children on 
the subject of peace. Its objects, according 
to a recent report, are, among other things, 
to consider the best methods of presenting 
only the truth about other nations, and to 
prevent the unfair use of history for prop- 
aganda. The encouragement of sympathetic 
study of foreign countries is another of the 
objectives of the commission. 


GERMANY CONTINUES TO DELIVER NITROGEN 
as part of her reparations payments to 
France. 


Mr. Siras H. StTrRawn, who served as 
special commissioner to China with Minister 
McMurray, who was chairman of the In- 
ternational Commission on Extraterritorial- 
ity Jurisdiction and delegate to the Special 
Conference on Chinese Customs, states that 
the troubles of China are internal and not 
external. The present anti-foreign agitation 
is stirred up for internal political purposes. 


A PENDING TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STaTes and Panama binds the Republic of 
Panama to co-operate in defense of the Canal 
Zone. There is much opposition to this 
treaty in Europe, where it is considered a 
violation of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, to which Panama is a signatory. 


THE HISTORIC ARCHIVES OF CASTELE at 
Simancas, where are most of the documents 
relating to the early middle ages in Spain, 
will soon be made accessible to foreign stu- 
dents. The archives are in an ancient 
twelfth-century castle. The municipality has 
now agreed to build a residence for investi- 
gators and to establish an automobile road 
from Valladolid. Simancas will then be- 
come one of the most important historic 
centers in Europe, because of the wealth of 
documents stored in the old castle. 


PERU HAS CREATED A PERMANENT COMMIS- 
SION for the study and eradication of malaria. 


THE SHANGHAI PROVISIONAL CoURT formally 
replaced the former mixed court on January 
1. This was in accordance with an agree- 
ment between Chinese and foreign author- 
ities reached in September, 1926. 


THE JAPANESE EMPEROR YOSHOHITO died 
in Tokyo December 25, 1926. The new 
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Mikado, Hirohito, ascended the throne on 
December 28. He is the one hundred twenty- 
third Emperor of Japan, and announces his 
policy to be one of harmony and peaceful 
relations at home and abroad. 


THE SECOND ORIENTAL Rep QOross eon- 
FERENCE was held in Tokyo in November. 
Foreign Minister Baron Shidehara, in an 
address at his reception to the delegates, 
voiced Japan’s longing to co-operate with 
other nations in a warfare against pain and 
disaster instead of against men. 


THe ARMENIAN REPUBLIC HAS RECEIVED 
400,000 refugees from Armenian provinces in 
Turkey since the war. Dr. Nansen states 
that 15,000 other refugees in Greece and 
Constantinople wish to go to Armenia, and 
that 10,000 more should be transported from 
Syria. Unfortunately, the republic is not 
really independent, being one of three mem- 
bers of the Trans-Caucasian federation which 
acknowledges the overlordship of Russia. 
But it is a refuge which thousands of scat- 
tered Armenians would be glad to reach. 


THREE RED CROSS CONFERENCES took place 
in 1926—one in Washington, one in Tokyo, 
and one in Oslo. The occurrence of serious 
disasters in many countries and prompt re- 
lief by national societies demonstrated that 
it is, above all, to the Red Cross that the 
nations look in time of calamity. 


TREE SEEDS FROM THE DovuGLAsS FIR forests 
of the United States, amounting to several 
hundred pounds, have been sent to France, 
Beigium, and Great Britain to reforest the 
battlefields. The American Tree Association, 
which sends the seeds, calls them an evi- 
dence of good will. 


THE AERIAL TOUR OF UNITED STATES army 
hydroplanes, which got away December 20, 
expects to touch every Central and South 
American country except British Honduras 
and Ecuador, and to make several! stops in 
the larger countries. One of the objects of 
the trip is to cement closer friendship be- 
tween American countries. 


THE ISSUE OF JANUARY 15 OF UNIVERSAL 
a paper of Mexico, advocated the submis- 
sion to arbitration of disputes between 


foreigners and Mexico over the rights of 
aliens as affected by the new Mexican laws. 


A TRADE AND CONSULAR CENTER for Spanish- 
speaking peoples of Europe, Central America, 
South America and the Philippines will be 
established in the Grand Central Palace and 
the Park Lexington Building, New York 
City, which have just been purchased by a 
group of Spanish and American business men 
incorporated as the Casa de Las Espanas, 
Inc. 


EXPoRTS FROM FRANCE TO THE UNITED 
StaTes in 1926 showed a decrease from the 
1925 figures, according to a statement issued 
by the Department of Commerce. 


THE HUNGARIAN GOVERNMENT has agreed, 
in principle, with the Italian proposal that 
Fiume should henceforth be the chief port 
for Hungarian trade. Premier Bethlen, of 
Hungary, expects to visit Italy in February, 
to settle by direct negotiation several press- 
ing economic problems affecting Hungary’s 
outlet to the Adriatic. 
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THE LAW AND PROCEDURE OF INTERNATIONAL 
TRIBUNALS. By Jackson H. Ralston. Pp. 
512 and index. Stanford University Press, 
California, 1926. Price, $5.00. 


This book is a revision of one published 
by Mr. Ralston in 1910, under the title “In- 
ternational Arbitral Law and Procedure.” 
Much water has gone under the mill since 
1910, and the story of international tribunals 
is a wider one than that of the first decade of 
the century. 

The Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice has been established. Arbitral tribunals 
between the United States and Great Britain, 
the Mixed Commission between the United 
States and Germany, and other commis- 
sions, including the Mixed Claims Commis- 
sion between the United States and Mexico, 
have begun to function since 1910. 

Therefore a book which aims, as does this 
one, to give a résumé of the views of arbitra- 
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tors on certain international questions and 
the practice of international courts has a 
richer fund of material from which to collect 
its data. 

Mr. Ralston has adhered substantially to 
the outline of his previous book, enlarging 
and rewriting a good deal of the material. 
Certain additions have been made. The 
chapter on government has been expanded 
to two chapters. The appendix contains 
valuable new material in the statute of the 
Permanent Court of Justice and the rules 
of the court. 

It should be noted that the index is of 
particular excellence. 

Mr. Ralston is peculiarly well fitted to 
write upon his subject because of his ex- 
perience. He was American agent in the 
Pious Fund case; umpire of the Venezuelan 
Claims Commission; editor of “Venezuelan 
Arbitrations, 1903,” and ‘‘French-Venezuelan 
Mixed Claims Commission of 1902.” His 
book, distinctive in its field, is indispensable 
to every careful student of international 
processes. 


THE UNITED STATES AND France. Some 
OPINIONS ON INTERNATIONAL GRATITUDE. 
Selected, with Foreword, by James Brown 
Scott. Pp. 175. Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, New York, 1926. Price, 
$2.75. 

Dr. Scott’s intimate knowledge of the 
diplomatic history of the United States is 
one of many reasons why he is particularly 
well qualified to select pertinent documents 
and essays on the topic of his book. An- 
other reason, possibly even more vital to the 
subject, is his familiarity with France, her 
point of view, and with her language. In- 
deed, Dr. Scott’s book of 1924, Le Francais 
Langue Diplomatique Moderne, written in 
French, was crowned by the French Acad- 
emy and given the gold medal of the French 
language, a signal honor. 

The present book, now being translated 
into French, was published on the 150th 
anniversary of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. It treats of our early relations with 
France and the assistance she rendered the 
struggling colonies. 

After a foreword, illuminating and grace- 
ful, the compiler adds the material clauses 
of the Declaration of Independence, two 
treaties with France of 1778, the contracts of 
1782 and 1783 for the repayment of loans 
made by France, and the treaty with Great 
Britain of 1783, acknowledging our inde- 
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pendence. Then comes the body of the book. 
It consists of extracts from historical articles 
by Jared Sparks and letters by George 
Sumner and others, which were written in 
the first instance for foreign journals, run 
later, in translation, in the National Intel- 
ligencer, Washington, D. C., in 1847, and 
here reprinted. 

These extracts from the best authorities 
of their day review the whole of our relations 
with France before and during the Revolution 
in America; they show, without bias, how 
the independence of the American colonies 
was really made secure by the aid of our 
first and only ally, France. 

The book is good history and interesting 
reading; it also throws no little light on the 
general question of international debts and 
international gratitude. The book is a con- 
tribution to a better international under- 
standing. 


PatHs TO WorLpD Peace. By Bolton C. 
Waller. Pp. 224 and index. George, Allen 
& Unwin Co., London, 1926. Price, 5s. net. 


It is not by accident that the writer of 
this book uses the plural number in his title. 
He does not believe that there is any single, 
direct road to world peace. Since the causes 
of war are so many and so varied, they must 
be adjusted, one by one, and by methods often 
widely different. Yet the belief that war 
can be overcome is, he thinks, now, for the 
first time in the world’s history, a general 
and increasing doctrine. Therefore some, at 
least, of the ways to approach peace can be 
mapped. 

Before outlining the best approaches to- 
ward peace, Mr. Waller discusses non-resist- 
ance, which he calls “Pacifism.” He criticises 
it, not as wrong, but as ineffective, as un- 
constructive. How to translate good-will into 
appropriate political action is the main prob- 
lem. 

Education and the promotion of good-will, 
though needful, are not enough. Mr. Waller’s 
next step is to transmute the word peace into 
“human well-being,” to which peace is but a 
means and a by-product. Prevention of war 
is vital, but a harmonious world society is its 
end and purpose. Here he reaches the 
League of Nations, and the remainder of 
the book is an analysis and critique upon it. 

The questions the league has to consider 
are many and of overwhelming difficulty. 
Stability for the moment, without sacrificing 
liberty and flexibility, are its great task. 
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To meet its obligations the League should, 
thinks Mr. Waller, be considerably made over. 

Here the author takes into consideration 
the criticisms, particularly American criti- 
cisms, of the League. He does not give 
enough weight to the possibility of inter- 
national justice as a real foundation, nor 
see how that has been worked out in the 
United States. Codification of international 
law seems to him so difficult as to lie far 
in the future. 

Yet he does see many gaps in the League’s 
efficiency and makes various suggestions for 
its improvement. Most important among 
them is the idea of a subdivision of League 
members into regional groups to consider re- 
gional questions; where pressure is to be 
brought upon recalcitrant States, this, too, 
should be regional to win support. This ar- 
rangement would substitute understood and 
clear-cut obligations in place of vague, far- 
reaching ones. 

The Council and Assembly of the League 
would then consider only questions of world- 
wide import, matters which ought to be 
handled by the League itself. There would 
be some danger of intergroup rivalries in 
such an organization of nations, but with a 
well-organized central body he thinks that 
danger would be forestalled. 

Mr. Waller has the well-known European 
obsession for coercive measures and magni- 
fies, even beyond its merits, political action in 
place of judicial procedure; but it is evident 
that the school of thought most prevalent in 
America has modified this European cast 
of mind. 

The book is a hopeful analysis of the whole 
question of the League’s further efficiency 
and very well worth careful study. 


MAN AND His Fettows. By Ernest M. Hop- 
kins. Pp. 92. Princeton University Press, 
1926. Price, $1.50. 


President Hopkins, of Dartmouth College, 
gave these three lectures in the Academy 
of Music, Philadelphia, 1925, under the 
Henry La Barre Jayne Foundation. In them 
he surveys the trend of present civilization, 
particularly in the United States, and points 
out certain principles and policies which 
should take the place of slogans in our daily 
life—social, industrial, and civic. 

There is a chatty, rambling style to the 
lectures which makes them less easy to 
follow in print than if they had more closely 
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followed an essay outline. Nevertheless, 
from a mind of the caliber of President Hop- 
kins, the leisurely manner of a soliloquy has 
a special charm. 

One who longs to formulate a philosophy 
for these days will do well to study these 
addresses. 


DISRAELI, ALIEN Patriot. By £. L. Raymond. 
Pp. 346. George H. Doran Co., New York, 
1926. 


This is a book to be read slowly and care- 
fully. The life of Disraeli cannot be under- 
stood, scarcely even followed at all, with- 
out a clear knowledge of English politics 
during his lifetime. The story brings in such 
other prominent figures as Peel, Palmerston, 
Russell, and Gladstone. It was the time 
of the Crimean War, of the “No Popery” 
slogan, and of crucial moments in the omni- 
present Irish question. Therefore Mr. Ray- 
mond’s book is really a history of English 
politics from about 1830 to Disraeli’s death, 
in 1881. Yet these events are viewed con- 
sistently, as they related to the Jewish- 
English politician, who understood England 
so much better than England understood 
him. 

Disraeli, with all his apparent inconsist- 
encies, is made entirely logical under the 
author’s treatment. The book is not a 
eulogy ; but its subject is judged, as he should 
be, in his character as Jew, an Oriental— 
English sincerely, but only by adoption. He 
is judged especially as a genius whose loyal- 
ties are to other standards than those of the 
typical Britich mind. Thus is explained 
much apparent opportunism and many super- 
ficial insincerities without damage to the in- 
tegrity of Mr. Disraeli. 

Mr. Raymond frequently pauses in the rush 
of events to illuminate the course of Disraeli 
by the political, religious, and social views ex- 
pressed in his novels, many of which were 
probably somewhat biographical. 

One lays the book down with a clear im- 
pression that the Jewish Prime Minister, 
though sometimes a comedian and frequently 
out of taste, was, nevertheless, an unmis- 
takable genius and a practical statesman, 
who served England as well as she would let 
him serve her. 


240. 
Price, 


East Winp. By Amy Lowell. Pp. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston, 1926. 
$2.25. 
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East Wind is the second of three volumes 
of poems left by Miss Lowell when she died. 
“What's o’Clock,” published in 1925, con- 
tained some poems and lines as beautiful 
and meaningful as any that Amy Lowell has 
written. This second book, as the name in- 
dicates, is somber, even to bleakness. There 
is no poem in it so jocund, so responsive to 
nature as is “Purple Grackles,” in the first 
volume. Nothing comparable to the thought- 
ful, but tender agnosticism of “Evelyn Ray ;” 
no single line to compare with, “The silver- 
slippered moon treads the blue tiles of the 
sky.” 

East Wind is a collection of poem narra- 
tives told in the rambling, even drawling 
fashion of the New England countryside. 
Each tale is of some morbid thing, however. 
There is real understanding of the sort of 
reaction which the stern, repressed moralist 
makes to dark events outside the common- 
place; real sympathy with the type to be 
found in our northern hill country. 

Yet there is too much grayness in the col- 
lection. There is, also, in that same people, 
a delicate appreciation of loveliness which 
should have been presented to make a com- 
plete picture. Miss Lowell was never in- 
significant; but this whole book lacks dis- 
tinction because of its unrelieved atmos- 
phere of gloom, its too little contrast. East 
Winds are not so constant, even in the land 
of grim repressions. 


Worip Wark Dest SETTLEMENTS. By Harold 
G. Moulton and Leo Pasvolsky. Pp. 448 
and index. Macmillan Co., New York, 
1926. Price, $2. 


This publication, by two experts of the 
Institute of Economics, has the double ad- 
vantage of simple clarity of expression and 
a basis of scientific knowledge. 

The first seven chapters are, with a few 
changes in arrangement, substantially as they 
were printed in the ADVOCATE oF PEACE for 
March, April, May, June and August, under 
the title “The Problem of International 
Debts.” To these are added chapters on the 
Extent of American Cancellation, Changing 
Policies, and Issues in Suspense. 

The discussion of the foregoing problems 
fills about one-third of the book; the re- 
maining two-thirds are appendices, ccntain- 
ing reparations documents, United States 
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debt settlements, and British debt settle- 
ments. 

With its index, the volume is a really in- 
valuable tool for any student of economic and 
financial adjustments between nations since 
the war. 


By THE CiTy OF THE Lone SAND; A TALE OF 
New CHINA. By Alice Tisdale Hobart. Pp. 
329. Macmillan Co., New York, 1926. 
Price, $3.50. 


Here is a book in which China is the 
background, the atmosphere in which a do- 
mestically-minded woman lives her drama. 
She is the wife of an agent of a great Amer- 
ican oil company, a man who has served his 
apprenticeship before his marriage, and now 
husband and wife together call upon their 
inherited pioneer spirit as their company 
drops them here and there on the frontiers 
of modern trade. 

In a civilization old, devious and oriental, 
the pair must pursue the methods of a west- 
ern commerce to the satisfaction of the “tall 
New York skyscraper.” which sends them 
out and provides their brass-tagged beds and 
tables. 

All this calls for a very special brand of 
loyalty, and a vision wide enough to see 
the romance of foreign trade. So, for her 
husband and all their chance visitors, the 
woman organizes, over and over, according 
to an American ideal, her little make-shift 
homes, and loves each one. She feels herself 
a needed cog in the vast machine of com- 
merce, and visualizes all the little lamps of 
China, kept alight through the business 
efficiency, acumen, and integrity of the oil 
company of America. 

The bleak plains of Manchuria first claim 
the couple, then with little warning they go 
to other frontier trading posts, until at last, 
after nine years, they are sent far up the 
Yangtse River to a great house, where they 
remain for three years. This is Changsa, in 
Hunan, the “City of the Long Sand.” 

There they experience vividly the perils of 
the river, perils of flood, perils of drought. 
War sweeps across their little island colony. 
There are student uprisings. And all 
through there is the fatalistic background of 
China, inscrutible and ancient, but with 
modernism in its more sinister aspects rend- 
ing the old civilization. 














